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OR the thirty-third time, the 
Editor of the ARt-JOURNAL 
discharges an annual duty in 
recording grateful thanks for the 
liberal support the work has 
received : and of expressing hope 
and trust in its continuance. 
Year after year augments the 
prosperity of modern ariists, 
enhances the value of their works, and 
largely increases the number of those who 
appreciate excellence in Art: it was far 
otherwise, when, thirty-three years ago, this 
publication was commenced; when very 
few collectors desired to acquire British pic- 
tures, and there were literally no Art-manu- 
facturers who sought the assistance and 
‘ co-operation of artists. 





Our readers know that we have been \ P@PS 


active and energetic in promoting the best 
interests of both; and if we allude to the 
Jact here, it is to convey the assurance that 
our efforts will be in no way relaxed; the 
industry and perseverance that have accom- 
panied us so far will be continuous : it is 
more easy to gain a charader than to 
sustain it, We labour to give variety and 
“ novelty” to our pages, but the themes to 
which we are limited act often as restraints ; 
we believe, however, that in this respect we 
have given satisfaction to our subscribers 
and the public, that the utility of the Art- 
JouRNAL is admitted, and that its interest 
ts sustained, 


A programme for the year 1873 will be 
found edsewhere: it will supply evidence 
that added to a valuable staff of fellow- 
workers, are some new aids who hold high 
rank in Letters and in Art; that, conse- 
quently, “ novelties” in both may be an- 
nounced with confidence, and that the coming 
year will give to the ART-JOURNAL even 
greater prominence than it has yet attained 
among the periodical publications of the 
Empire. 

The publishers willingly incur the largely 


augmented cost of its production; that will | - 
be considerable; but a corresponding increase | Patt 


of subscribers may be looked for, if the 
advantages gained be in proportion to the 
outlay; and the Editor, with his zealous 
assistants, will continue by every means to 
minister to the requirements of the ARTIST, 
the AMATEUR, the MANUFACTURER and 
the ARTISAN. 


16, Southampton Street, Strand. 





THE ART OF JAPAN. 


THE attention of people in this country has 
of late been increasingly turned to the Art 
do yn ‘Various circumstances have 
t to produce this effect. Commerce 
has sprung up between our shores and that 
once inaccessible of islands, which 
forms a sort of Oriental Great Britain. 
International exhibitions have displayed 
objects of Japanese workmanship such as 
were toons ms 7 seen in Euro) 

now! out olland—twen' 

The splendid collection of J z tape 
factures which was made H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and which attracted 
such unusual throngs of visitors to South 
mp oy —e a nate aren that 
shows no signs 0! ing. us not onl 
do we find hee on ovules 
with Japanese ware—some rich and costly, 
some wonderfully cheap, and all possessing 
a certain degree of excellence—but our ma- 


nufacturers, our are turn- 
ing oe to the uction of 
some most quaint splendid of 
these Oriental deton. 

We must reserve to a future time the 
details of such attempts to draw 


England and Japan. On one subject, that 
of the manufacture of paper, we Sanind 
recent number of the Art-Fournal at some 
length. We then indicated some of the 
pu to which this admirable material 
might be applied for our own requirements. 
One novelty has since made its appearance 
in our shops that very fully carries out the 
views we then expressed. The visitors to 
the International Exhibition will remember 
the very handsome curtains of Japanese 
aper between which they shortly 
after entering the galleries. Our walls are 
now covered with advertisements, in Brob- 
dignagian letters, of Japanese paper cur- 
tains, at fabulously low prices. Deferring, 
as before hinted, the special investigation 
of this particular branch of industry, we 
call attention to the fact, as illustrative of 
the increasing influence of Japanese Art 
and industry in England. 
Again, in ceramic ware, several of our 


principal. potters have recently uced 
articles, formed in imitation of Japanese 
models, of wonderful delicacy an uty. 


Some of these command high prices ; as 
much as sixty guineas for a pair 
chimney-vases ; but they are, in our opinion 
(if we except some of the che/s-d’@uvres 
of Wedgwood), the finest productions of 
English ceramic art.* The method em- 
loyed in our potteries is not that of 
apan. We cannot reproduce the beau- 
tiful lacquer which the Japanese artists 
apply alike to wood, to metal, and to porce- 
lain. We cannot—or, at least, we do not— 
rival their enamel. we of their finer 
metal-work remains a perfect eni to our 
most intelligent workmen. But, in English 
pottery, we have produced the ap ce 
of bronze, of gold, of lacquer, and even of 
alabaster, so exquisitely true to the nature 
of those materials as to amount to little 
short of deception of the senses.- 
It is not, however, merely as viding 
erns for more or less exact imitation by 
ropose 


the English workman, that we now 
ve to 


to regard the work of Japan. We 
inquire into the reasons of 
dissimilarity between Japanese Art 
that of Europe. This dissimilarity is not 
one of method or of degree alone : it is 


Illustrated of the Second Division 
"the International Exhibition, we engraved siz ¢x- 
ot: Waccester, in imitation of Japanese work. 





Bm 


the essential | of 
~ and | the many kinds of 


the Hebrew horror of innovation. 
trace back Chinese pottery for a very long 
iod. We find, no doubt, a difference 
in the productions of different eras; but 
the effected has been incredibly 
slow. And, indeed, of late it has been 
not that of advance, but that of decadence. 
The porcelain of the finest periods of 
Chinese Art cannot now be wane Pre 4 
imitated or approached. Chips frag- 
ments of china are treasured up much as 
= now treasure = _ cornelian, But 
e Japanese are a highly progressive race. 
Fron their intercourse with China they 
have learned much. If they have imparted 
little in return, the fault lies not in them, 
but in the natives of the flowery land. The 
insular le have shown a wonderful 
power of pting themselves to circum- 
stances. From the Chinese they have 
learned to make paper, and to prepare tea. 
Nor have they been content with learning 
alone. They actually import ceramic ar- 
ticles from China to adorn with their own 
inimitable lacquer. They study the latest 


of | improvements of Europe, instead of at once 


despising and fearing the “ foreign devils.” 
A Eerepenn official once presented to the 
Japanese minister a beautifully finished 
rifle. His Excellency received it with cour- 
tesy, and examined it with care ; but quietly 
remarked that he was of opinion the needle- 
gun was the weapon of the future! No 
wonder that such a people, alone among 
Orientals, readily attempt to intersect their 
islands by railways. -— 

We have said, and it is well to remember, 
that the industrial excellence of the eg 
workman, especially of the wor in 
metals, is something which our own know- 
ledge of the subject does not enable us to 
calerstiad. It is far beyond the capacity 
of any European smith, whether he work in 

old ‘or in silver, in copper or in iron. 
ther processes, again, are denied to us, 
not so much on ree sdb 

i uired, as in consequenc: 

Gaul Thus the plants which produce 
will not—or, at all 


not—grow in Europe.* The same 


: ‘ earl 
= Me Eashneed thany Japanese plants into Eng- 


events, 
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is the case with the plants of which the 
juices form a necessary i monomers 
composition of the various lacquers. It is 
a a by step, and not within such 
brief limits as we must here prescribe to 


ourselves, that anything worth attention | that 


can be written as to the Industrial Art of 


With ‘regard to the zsthetic principles 
that regulate that art, there is more to be 
said. The worker in any material can 
recognise the handiwork of a brother in 
his craft. How the former wrought the latter 
may be unable to say ; but what he wrought, 
and what was the aimand purport of his work, 
he can tell. In the same way the English 
painter or draughtsman, who is unable to 

uce the effects of the Japanese artist, 
in consequence of the radical difference of 
method, implements, and habit, is yet com- 
petent to see what was the aim of the latter, 
and to inquire by what principles, not of 
manipulation but of design, that aim has 
been so triumphantly attained. 

Let us take landscape as an illustration. 
Nothing at first seems more simple than 
the representation of a landscape. We 
can see the reflection of nature in a sheet 
of water, as a mirror ; and faithfully to copy 
such a representation would seem to be the 
most natural, as well asthe most accurate, 
means of landscape-drawing. In point of 
fact, however, we do not find that such has 
been the real history of landscape. In the 
earliest Italian painting, in which landscape 
has crept in as an adjunct, the perspective 
attempted by the artist has been ordinarily 
defective and i ible. Such, indeed, is, 
tg some extent, the case with some contem- 
porary artists of no small fame. We ques- 
tion whether Leonardo da Vinci were not the 
first who, both as a painter and as a writer, 
gave a clear and intelligent adherence to 
perspective truth, In the last work of the 
mip Raffaelle | ne ae a > pee defiance 

any approach to the rules of perspective, 
which subsequent critics have endeavoured 
je p= and which thousands have ad- 

without explanation, but which never- 
theless subsists. ‘The Transfiguration’ is 
as distinctly non-perspective as are ‘The 
Gates of Paradise’ wrought by Ghiberti. 
apanese Art also neglects, rather than 
perspective. But it is not like the 


laws, in order to produce an effect tran- 
uced by a mechanical 
; laws themselves. 
it is intended to give an idea of distance ; 
instead of the _ y uated and accen- 

which nature herself leads 
ng in mathe- 


t object by a few vigorous touches, 
almost out of the field of view. So 


not 
veil by which weeping clouds obscure the 


distant view in actual storm. He draws 


view 
fierce broad lines across the picture, few in 
number, but marked in rt, and con- 
veys to the instinct of beholder such 
a true hieroglyphic of pelting, pitiless rain, 
that we never i 


ee eee ener 





ain | Pleni 
if he wishes to represent rain. He does | lish 
wrap his landscape in mist, or drop the | two years ago. 


} 





to inquire how the | this work that shoul 


the interposition of a’solid object in a direct 
flood of light-rays ; but the occurrence is 
rare, and its representation requires the 
most delicate and masterly handling, not 
to be simply abominable. Lavater held 
the most precious record of physiog- 
nomy was the plain black outline or s#/hou- 
ette. No doubt the shadow of a profile, 
cast by a single and powerful light, is the 
most delicate, subtle, and truthful of all 
portraitures, But try to fix the {shadow ; 
draw it in charcoal, reduce it in proportion, 
and cut it out in black paper, and what—in 
nine cases out of ten—can be more stiff and 
detestable? Yet our education in drawing 
takes no notice of this instructive fact. 
What we do with the learner is this, we 
set him to draw bare ——— of objects,— 
to define them by straight clean lines, such 
as no natural object presents to the eye. 

The Japanese do the very reverse. They 
use the brush only. They laugh at us as 
“ pen-scratchers” in our writing as well as 
in our drawing. Our letters, indeed, are 
the linear descendants of the incised Roman 
character. We still almost hew them on 
the paper with an iron pen. The Japanése 
float on theirs with the brush. So with a 
natural object. How do they draw a cat? 
There is a deep blotch for the body, and 
another for the tail. From these protrude 
inky feelers that shape themselves into legs, 
even as in some of those sama 5 beings 
which transform themselves at will into the 
most convenient shape. A few horrent 
jags indicate angry tail and wary whisker. 
The eye is another blotch of colour that 
looks like alighted cavern: and there, 
without sketched outline, with only par- 
tially defined form, is the very animal 
itself. Com it with one of our respect- 
ably drawn English studies, and it is the 
spirit compared to the corpse. 

The Art of Japan is not less remarkable 
for its mastery over colour, than for its 
original felicity in design. In this, the 
Japanese artist is aided by the rich colours 
which the various descriptions of lacquer 
place at his command. The red is of a 
pure full tone, of which we see numerous 
specimens, as lacquered trays and vases. 
The black and the gold are perfect. The 
Avanturien, which resembles the Venetian 
glass of the same name, is a lacquer full of 
~ spangles ; and this, again, is of dif- 
erent kinds. The absolute command of 
perfectly reliable colour is an immense 
resource for the artist. There is no hesita- 


If | tion as to tint in Japanese work. 


We recommend those of our readers who 
wish to attain the best acquaintance with 
the Art of Japan that can be formed from 
literature alone, to procure, if they read the 


artist gives a French language with perfect ease, the two 
» and indicates his beautiful quarto haa written by M. 


Aimé Humbert, formerly Swiss Minister 
tentiary at Yedo, which were pub- 

at Paris, by Messrs. Hachette, some 
We cannot imagine what 
has prevented the English publishers from 
iving this charming work an English garb. 

ts illustrations are of rare merit; some 

taken from the designs of Japanese artists, 
and others produc French artists after 
photographs taken in Ame A version of 
» not a limping 


translation, but a transformation into racy 


in, J ese draughtsmanship differs and vi Engli - 
aon P vigorous English, would be a perma 


our own in the absence of _ nent contribution to our national literature. 


outline. If in such matters.as the definition 


One branch of Japanese Art can scarcely 


of distance, or the drifting of the storm, the be appreciated without a visit to the islands 
Japanese may be thought far more conven- | It is that which adorns the coangies, and 


tional than the Euro 


are seen in nature. At 


j 


in respect of depicts the portraiture of the gods. In the 
or, in point of 


Hond)jo, or ecclesiastical quarter of Yedo, 
temples consecrated to 


rarely 
times a black, defined shadow is cast by _ the worship of various forms of faith. Chief 





among these may be noticed the temple of 
the five hundred Genii, where a venerable 
army of Budhist saints, carved in wood of 
a size larger than life, formerly lined the 
nave, aisles, and galleries. In the choir of 
this temple a gigantic effigy of Budha 
towers to the height of some 35 ft., the 
figure being, of course, seated. An earth- 
uake threw perturbation into the ranks of 
is sacred militia ; and the temple has not, 
since that time, been thoroughly repaired. 
The quaint, and often ridiculously:wrath 
ictures of the gods and genii, each mar 
y his peculiar attribute, an umbrella, a 
tortoise, a fish, a spear, a mallet, are often 
miracles of paae py expression. De- 
licacy, as we regard it, is unknown in Japan, 
although certain phases of modern Euro- 
pean manners are there considered as 
shockingly ill-bred. But for a grim, 
quaint, droll humour, the only parallel is to 
be sou: : “ ty — — tales. 
Ren the Fox, the graphic prot 
against the encroachments of the Romish 
Church, has his prototype in Japan, where 


foxes, as magical powers, play a great 
both in literature and tdustration. Evil 
genii, moreover, enter into the familiar 
intercourse of domestic life in a mode 
which they have long ceased to follow in 
Europe, although its occurrence is taken as 
simple matter of fact in the Talmud ; and 
the monacelli in Southern Italy are still so 
feared that no Italian peasant dares to be 
alone in the dark. There are seven gods 
of happiness, who procure to mankind the 
blessings of long life, wealth, daily bread, 
content, talent, glory, and love. It is rare 
for a family to place itself under their col- 
lective patronage. Yebis, the unfortunate 
brother of the Sun, the example and patron 
of fishermen, is the god of whom daily 
bread is besought, and who claims the 
most numerous suppliants. Fish, with the 
Japanese, 7s daily bread. ‘This deity is 
depicted squatting on his heels, regardcg, 
with a sort of stupid, complacent astonish- 
ment, a large fish he has just whisked into 
the air from the end of his fishing-line, 
or which he bears modestly on his shoul- 
ders. Daikokou, the — Plutus, is 
the next most popular divinity. He is a 
stumpy little man, with large feet and a 
flat squarecap. He stands on two bales of 
rice, bound together with a knot of pearls, 
and bears a miner’s hammer in his right 
hand ; while the sack, which is to contain 
his treasures, is thrown over his left shoul- 
der. His attribute is a rat. PEK: 
Shiou-Ro, the patron of longevity, is the 
most venerable of these seven types of 
deities. His chief attributes are the tor- 
toise and the crane. His life being without 
limit, he has observed, meditated, and 
reflected to such a degree, that his 
forehead has acquired a prodigious develop- 
ment. His great white beard covers his 
breast. He walks with slow and m 
step, trailing after him his rustic hoe, and 
gently twirling with his left hand the long 
hairs of his eyebrows. Shiou-Ro is im- 
variably; propitiated in bridal solemnities. 
His portrait is then drawn, of —— size, 
upon canvas, and suspended over the do- 
mestic altar. He is shown: descendin 
from the clouds, borne upon 2 crane, an 
holding an enormous pearl. It}is remark- 
able to trace the same physiognomic cha- 
racteristic in two such opposite types of 
Art as those of Japan and of Greece. The 
facial angle of Shiou-Ro resembles that of 
the Phidian Jupiter ! i 
Philosophical content, that wealth which 
fortune can neither give nor take away, 15 
embodied in Hotei, the god of this order 
of happiness. His sole possessions are 4 
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fragment of packing-cloth, a oa and a 
fan. When’ the wallet is empty he only 


laughs, and lends it to the children to play 
with. For his own part he makes use of it 
by turns as a mattrass, a pillow, and a 
musquito- net; or, blowing it up like a 
bladder, he floats on its top over the water. 
Hotei, to European eyes, may seem the very 

nius of vagabondage. He is the great 
riend of the peasant. He is often to be 
met seated on the buffalo of a rice- : 
He well:knows the shady spots on the hill- 
sides. Sometimes a troop of children finds 
this deity asleep, and draws near on tip-toe 
to regard him. He wakens with a smile, 
takes the sauciest child in his arms, an 
tells them stories of the sky, the moon, the 
stars—of all the wonders of nature—of which 
he alone knows the secret charm. 

The god of Talent, the noble ancient 
Tossi- Tokou, is not less accessible to 
children than his more easy-going — 
He inspires their games ; and is especially 
fond of teaching them how to produce 
wonderful works in paper. Nothing alters 
the gravity of his aspect. He wears the 
lofty cap of the doctor—something like the 
bonnet of the Doge of Venice—the stole, the 
cloak, the slippers : he bears a staff, some- 
thing resembling an episcopal crosier, to 
which is suspended a parchment roll. He 
is attended by a young deer. His fan, the 
sine gud non of Japanese felicity, is formed 
from the broad leaf of a palm-tree. 

Bisjamon, the god of Glory, is adorned 
with a helmet and cuirass of gold, and 
holds in his right hand a lance adorned 
with streamers. He is almost an honorary 
member of the Seven Beatitudes, as he is 
never invoked at any domestic altar. He 
is the deity of the noble, and is especially 
honoured by the Bonzes, who depict him as 


holding in his left hand the model of a 


pagoda. Mr. Ruskin should have drawn 
the massive jaw, and steady, pig-like eyes, 
of Bisjamon, as an illustration of his eight- 
eenth number of “ Fors Clavigera,” in 
which he introduces us to the Pi r and 
the Pardonere. The alliance seems to be 
as close in Japan as in the countries which 
are scathed by an indignation that has 


its source in truth and tenderness, however 


wrathful its fiery blaze. 
Thelast, and the most remarkable, of these 
seven divinities, the most thoroughly popu- 


lar of the band, is Ben-Zaiten Hjo, or more | * 


simply Benten, the doubly symbolic femi- 
nine deity. She is at once the,impersonation 
and the glorification of woman, and the 


goddess of the sea, the fertile nurse of 


Japan. The resemblance of these double 
attributes to those of the Greek Aphrodite 
is striking. But the —_— enus is 
eminently a family goddess—she is the 
happy mother of fifteen sons. She wears 


the sacred stole, a mantle of azure, and a | * 


ART-AIDS TO COMMERCE. 


ae 


BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 


Ir the merchant helps the artist and Art-manu- 


facturer to most of the , and 
mineral substances which are rogue fr the 


great 

a Pere manufacture <= brics, floor- 
paper-staining, glass-blowing, engravi 

and the hundreds of other minor jindustries; 
whether it be the jeweller or metal-worker, the 
cabinet-maker and carver, the pais or the 
re ray hey maker, each and seek for new 
styles and forms and patterns; the designer or 
modeller is called in to exemplify his taste, 
and thus to add an extended sal value to a 
fabric, a coal-scuttle, an umbrella-stand, a joes 
or a glass. We inly have not stood still in 
this country, during the last twenty years, in the 
several departments of Art and Art-manufacture, 
however much we may still be behind some of 
the continental and tern States in some 
branches. Art-schools, Art-teachers, and Art- 
students have not been without their beneficial 
uses in extending the application of drawing and 
modelling, and the elements of refined taste, to 
the common arts, Of this abundant examples 
are around and about us. 

The main object of the various International 
and Fine Art exhibitions held in this and other 
countries during the last quarter of a century, 
has been the encouragement of the pursuit of 
Art and the cultivation of the mind. The 
study of Art-designs has been called into 
action and extensively diffused, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with artistic works and 
their creation tends to render the produce of 
the mine, the forest, and the loom, the admira- 
tion of the world. Amidst the seductions of 
sculpture and painting, and the sweet solicita- 
cdey, inate cod Sashes, Sionueeoabeion 
taw taste arbaric misre, 
must for ever be expelled from the mind that 
would either labour on, or possess those works 
in which the affections love to dwell. Scientific 
Art also furnishes a lesson in practical utility, in 
the distinct and direct 


carefully arranged coiffure, crowned with a Our 


diadem, adorned with the image of Fou, 
the [phcenix of the extreme East. Three 
flames, each encircling three pearls, burn 
above her, in reference to the Budhistic 
triad. Her active energy is sometimes 


typified by the pecseasion of four pe of 


hands. Under this form Benten is 
goddess, the dispenser of the morning and 
evening dew—the queen of all the blessings 
that support and c human life. 

Benten is the inventress of the lute. In 
the lovely summer nights celestial music, 
accompanied by a odious voice, floats 
down the basalt cliffs, at the base of which 
the waves gently murmur. It is the voice 
of the goddess—it is herself—it is the Ave 
Maris Stella of Japan. 

F.R.C. 
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aes See od, and box are imported 
to bie oy fe or er ® remem 
is displayed in’ the skilful and harmonious 
pose acgme Hooke” eyegs of these, ‘in the 
oe a as well as in general 
"The summary gives a brief abstract 
of the extent of our and in ob- 
ots aod elhananens Getagieai'en relation 
to. Art. I op ete yr 1870, because, 
although the Board of Trade returns 
for 1871 are issued, they have for ‘the first time 
omitted to enumerate the minor, or “other 
articles,” as they are termed, and thus a number 
of miscellaneous products and materials are shut 
out. ’ 
, VALUE OF THE FOLLOWING IMrorTED 
ARTICLES In 1870:— 
ya on — 
Boxwood for Engraving ....<--00....+<.9 33406 
Bronze Maoufactures .... 23,037 
Cc not set 3,445 
cards, Paying sated 4,518" 
Caste, and Statues ..........0d00. vee 
. af 
io by Hand seecsccenccccccccscee 1,661 
Rasvorkas ‘ x 
. Sie on 
=a ie 
", 155,885 
/ 512,212 
secdadesececeas ~ Oxx 
Aeeeeereeseesoesceses 71 
sdpabtapttegnneeenectgreeseocesee 240, 
49,412 
Pee senececesoosccsecreesecses 2 
ul sesansniads tis 16,675 
3194? . 
‘ sqsceecaseosees e152 
Vieveccebevsees 22,516 
11,851 
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FROM, THE PICTURE IN, THE COLLECTION 
OF .C. MOXON, .ESQ.,’ KENSINGTON, 
' . res = we 
TOUCHSTONE AND AUDREY. 

J. Pettie, A.R.A., Painter. "C. Cousen, Engraver. 
THIS picture was exhibited at the Royal 
a is certainly one of the best. works 

r. Pettie has: uced ; if it may not, in 


fact, take prec ce of them all in point of 
individuality of character. * The scene ‘lies 


in the forest of Arden, where the half-witted 
clown Touchstone meets Audrey, a “country 
wench,” in c of her flock of goats, and, 
offers to make her his wt, prefacing the 
. proposal .with a kind appeal to her 
avourable consideration on account of his 


personal a nce.’ As he approaches 
the buxom id the artist has not 


erred in his representation of her on the 
side, of refined beauty—he addresses her 
thus :—“ Come apace, 
fetch up” your goats, Audrey. ‘And how, 
Audrey? am] the man yet? 


n oth my simple 
feature content‘you ?”, The question pusaes, 
while it seems to amuse, | 


There is something inexpressibly ludicrous 
in the bearin and. ener « get up”, of 
the enamo: clown as he presents himself 
before arenes strokirig his chin while* he 
i fo: _ that Ta ae hile whe, closely 
note $ while she regards 
him with a hal honoree half - unintelli- 
shall answer. s, figure is i 
thoroughly genuine, even to its. fo i 
Thich s 
/She drives her goats. . The contrast 
between her rustic costume, which scarcely 
covers her, and Touchstone’s elaborate 


i ‘Not the least attractive ons of this’ 
admifable picture are the ciaials, and he 
at th 






forest-glade with its rich © 
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Academy in .1870 ;-in, all: its component | city of 


chool of Art in thi: ays 


Audrey ; I will | img_and 


the girl ; who onl 
replies—* Your..features ! what features ?” P 


gible expression, scarcely knowing what she | ; 


and the handling. of the stick with.} 
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ROME, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Suc is the breadth and depth of the stratum 
of rich ore—historical and artistic—lying within 


4 


* 
& 
» 


close Bypbe that he arrived {in Rome “one misty night,” he 


the present time; or we wander with mA friend who 
me other awaited me at the station 
along the Corso, or some aristocratic | dispatched my | to his house, where I 
t, and what I could discern 
in a shortish drive nag tg ye wa peg 
darkness of the 
that he lived in 


ey ee oom . After telling us | a remote and deserted mag tee 
of es ee es 
ors After 
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nearly fifteen hundred years, it still retains 
much—nay, anything sufficiently important—to 
invite a pilgri to its shrine. 
The latest, and certainly one of the most 
com ensive books upon Rome, is that by 
M. Francis Wey, a French writer, of which an 
excellent translation into our own language has 
very recently appeared. Takin, it in Hs twoleld 


ites teil tee teemenmneaaialieiedl a me 


~\ 


5! 
| 
q 
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tudinous engravings of varied interest—all ad- 
irably executed—it stands alone, a ey oe 
volume, doing ample justice to the mighty : 
Rome must always be regarded as such. 
“In point of number of designs,” says Mr. 
W. W. Story, an American long 
ident in Rome, and the well-known author of 
“Roba di Roma,” &c., in his 
remarks, “excellence of execution, and 
character, no illustrated book, om ome can 
ey Se the games of the the 
life of the streets, the pri the 
costumes and ceremonies church, the 
fountains, churches, and palaces of to-day, to the 
paintings of the early Italian masters, cata- 
combs of the primitive Christians, the statues of 
ancient Rome, and the ruins of the city and the 
Campagna. 
« As a matter of course, the text is even wider 
in its range, and it is a pleasant feature in Mr. 
Wey’s book that it is a sort of pot-powrri, like 
Rome itself, in which the new and the 
romantic and the commonplace, the 
and the ludicrous, elbow each other at every 
turn. The life of the } 
charm as special as the Reuins—the characteris- 
tic anecdote of to-day as the record of 
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. ... As he carries along without a settled 
lan from place to , he sketches the chief 
points of its history neatly, and does not bore 
you with his archeology; nor, to use his own 
words, does he indulge in ‘ronflantes prosopo- 
indice d’une impression débile et d’une 
émotion absente.’ On the other hand, his book 
is far from trivial. He has studied as well as 
at ae vd Geren edantry.” 
sani , and without or 
inthis union of yesterday and fo-dey whe 
is special charm of M. 's writing ; 
: stand at his side before one Oa ation em PORTICO OF THE VILLA MEDICI. z spe 
of antiquity, and listen to his story of it—ot | 4 in the ot the | to the benches of a school 
cuaieted with perbepe. *0 Ones deatbed was | had ee te an attitude of i rast | age to age sent back #0, long a —S 
to render what he says very in and not oS thou: “ own countries t indolence of our present 
4 meat then we | czercised . in every age over ght, opinion, this city and for 60 winds 
without some novel suggestion exercise ae. Recalling the artists, the authors, | life which in tie fy > may miele 
Me ee cringe Tee | whom sop ad dared, Tus alarmed a | has SSG 1 ade men my a and 
| Sema byte Forty-Five Engraving® 004. pian of | So ieee a an dae vious | Otralyze ‘al effort? Day at length came, pale 
| 1 celebra conviction, leaving only a stimu- || 
Rome. With Introd W. W. Story. Pub- and icy; and, in of these terrors, 
| eer eS ea - | 
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Wey became acquainted with a Roman 
siastic, a man of erudition and of archa 
taste, who often acted as his guide and. 
pher. One evening they visited the Janiculam 
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done? Never shall I have the courage to quit 
Rome, and give up the sigh’ 

«+ Come,’ he replied, with the modesty which 
becomes a victor ; ‘there are three months gained 
in‘a single hour. : You will now have to wander 
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volume will faithfully recall its beauties ; 
latter it will afford information, through text and 
engravings, such as no other book 
supplied. We fully endorse Mr. 


opinion :—* Every one, I 
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to the | be glad to have a 
Rome snd-can aff 


quality ; 
be tested the specimens here given: 
ya sane bat is adorned with one, eluci- | this 


all its, associations, seems to have acted a, Paradise where ‘ecstasies ln fem aha of 
"The light fell, but I could have forgotien |I to the gbb¢ with sincere dleucon, * Teen wee 
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BROKERS AND BOOK-WORMS. 





without ; 
‘os fhat, (banks to 


five or six weeks of such a life as and an infinite hp ae coepalated Ye 
so fortunate a preparation, we shall then be in a | the as authors’ have written of it, or artists 
state to begin to see Rome.’” : | hav 
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MARKET OF THE PIAZZA NAVONA. 


f this book who loves | dating the text. ‘ 
is pencils were put into requisition for this 


; tions ’ 
ity and character ot the illustra only drawings 
is book : 
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Mr. Mason has not lived ng :to enjoy the 
6g was elected an 
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GBORGE HEMMING: MASONy A-R-A- —- 
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ob het ee ee” ye 
peridd , are altogether wrong. In 
other words, if those who would carry back 
their art © 2 ie an alcion te 
one closely allied with it, are the 
only right then the great masters 
from Raffaelle himself downwards have 


a work of Fra Angelico or Bartolommeo is 
before us ; but when we remember the long 


olmon The "H 
| palates a 
+. “THOMAS ALLOM. 
On the day preceding that on which we 
seers fockgllalh e decease’of © At h-o} 


"by travellers as most faithful topographical 
y;" p Ba mg Mr. Allom’s labours ‘in this 


"| of the Seven Churches of Asia, pain 


¢ for us to remark that they are numerous 


,| esteem. 


interval that has ela between the early 


namely, on the 21st ‘of October, ‘died, 
suayiai ath ear of sl his three- 
-eignth year ; we ~y 
fala. capatity of architect, artist,” and 
draughtsman, few men” were more widely 
known in ‘the Art-world.’ He was born in 
Lofidon; lin 1804, and when young was 
pert ay Beet jab! 
in w ce ‘p2 ly “Gight 
years. gu ing his post there, he proposed 
to travel on the Continent. His known 
htsman attracted the 
attention of the late Mr..George Virtue, 
Messrs. Fisher & Co., and other well-known 
publishers of popular illustrated books, for 
whom r ively, he made an’ immense 
number of | 
tions. _ These drawi not 
beautiful in themselves, but were accredited 


department extended over a period of 
twenty years. 

As an oil-painter he obtained consider- 
able success ; his pictures, in oe eee 


expressly, for Mr. George Virtue, are still in 
the . ion of his son and successor, 
Mr. James Virtue. They were engraved, 
as most of our readers will remember, in 
the Art-Fournal a few years since. 

Of his axchincesneet wits © & ont of ext 
province to in il ; the journals 
devoted especially to that department of 
Art have recorded them. It must suffice 


and good. 
_Among his professional brethren of 
kind, Mr. Allom was justly held in mu 


PIERRE ROCH VIGNERON. 


Paris papers announce the recent death 
of this veteran painter, at the age of 
eighty-three. He studied under David, 
Gros, and Gautherot, and married the 
daughter of the last mentioned. M. Vig- 
neron distinguished himself chiefly as a 

it-painter ; the number of his works 
of this kind is very large, especially the 
portraits of celebrated statesmen 
artists ; many of these have become widely 
known by li phic copies made either 
Ses sia azet. He also 
° a good reputation by his pictures 


psed 
ilight of Art and the period it has now | are 





, | death of this geneniae Se U Coe His 
reputation “as a’ writer upon ‘Art,’as 
, |as on other subjés s, extended far. 


, in the ‘ 


wings. for various . publica- | portrai 
were only |.and it is also one of his latest productions. 


doubt of this being the original work 
for Lord Carysfort. Walpole, in his Anec- 
and | dotes of Painting in England.” makes some 







~ THEOPHILE GAUTIER. ° 
From the same sources we learn of the 






FROM “THE PICTURE IN THE PEEL COL- 
LECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY. 
ee 


4 THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., Painter. ; H. Robinson, * 
. Engraver 


THis egsieng the comparatively few ideal 
pictures by founder ‘of our school of 
it - painters, ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 


It was exhibited at the R Academy in 
1785 under the title of ‘ Venus, and was 
purchased by the then Earl of Carysfort for 
guineas. Subsequently the 
icture acquired the names of ‘Love un- 
posing the Zone of Beauty’ and Of ‘ The 
Snake in the Grass;by which latter title it 
me alone von Seen for many — 
reptile, possibly intended as an em 

of Cupid, is just visible onthe right. 
ids seems to have repeated the pic- 
ture twice. In Mr. Cotton’s published copy 
of an account-book in the handwriting of 

the painter is the following entry :— 

™ 1788. for the n to 
une 14,1788, Land Carter forthe 7m 

It therefore appears probable that Lo 
Carysfort, three years after he had acquired 
the work, allowed it to be copied for the 
ince ; but whether as a present 


inter, he refers, on the authority of 
arington, to the Potemkin copy, and also 
to another, giverl as a present to Mr. 
Henry Hope. : ; 
How or when ‘ The Snake in the Grass 
— into the collection of the late Sir 
Peel, we know not : but there is no 


severe comments upon it on the score of 
vulgarity and ugliness ; but he was a fasti- 


dious critic, and one whose judgment is not 
always to be relied on. 
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BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. 





IT was a fortunate event for England, that 
which gave the Marquis of Hertford’s col- 
lection of pictures and other works of Art 
to Sir Ric Wallace, Bart. He seems 
to hold them in trust for the public, and is, 
we believe, constructing a gallery to which, 
no doubt, under certain restrictions, that 

ublic will have occasional access. It isa 
sre thing when those who have the 
power to “do good and to distribute,” do it 


—liberally and not grudgingly, with o 
hand oe heart. The boon thus pots te 


is not the only act of munificence this gentle- 
man has bestowed on his kind, though it is 
the one in“which we are directly concerned. 
If Art be a great teacher, a stimulant to 
virtue, a strong check upon evil desires and 
acts, the foe of dangerous habits and peri 
amusements, the promoter of refined tastes, 
the encourager of longings after healthy 
occupations and pursuits; the most mar- 
vellous collection of Art-works that has 
ever been the property of a single individual 
could not be better located for awhile than 
in the dismal suburb of London which pe 
now glorify. Tens of thousands who wi 
seldom take a long walk to see pictures, 
will readily visit them when at their own 
doors ; and no doubt, of the multitude by 
whom the Museum has been visited, there 
are many to whom they have yielded not 
only present gratification, but lasting bene- 
fit. e book of Art is one that the most 
ignorant can read; its lessons are taught 
with rapidity ; they leave an impress on the 
memory that endures; they levy but a 
small tax on time and thought ; they are 
productive only of pleasure, and the retro- 
spect can never be one of gloom. There 
are abundant reasons why Bethnal Green 
should be congratulated on this enormous 
gift to its neighbourhood: persons who 
Ive at the “west end” have many such 
sources of enjoyment and instruction, but 
it was a rare novelty in the east. Sir 
Richard Wallace may be very sure that the 
fertile seed he has planted will bear fruit in 
a soil until now utterly barren ; there are 
few Englishmen who will not heartily 
rejoice that he has had the will as well as 
the méans to share his advantages with the 
hundreds of thousands to whom they have 
been, for some months past, a vast benefac- 
tion. Their influence will be felt when 
those who are now children will be old 
women and men: who can limit the 
results ? 

Here, in this unsightly building of iron and 
brick, are collected more than two thousand 
Art-works—the precious products of mind 
and hand of various nations at various 
epochs—the great works of the great mas- 
ters who are renowned for all time. They 
have been acquired at enormous cost ; the 
Peer who obtained them expended years of 
search as well as immense sums of money : 
his agents were always at hand when a 
collection was scattered, and without restric- 
tion as to price. The best productions came 
therefore to him as a matter of course ; but 
0 Marquis must have a sound critic 
and a safe judge: possibly his gatherings 
may have Sm weeded ; but it 1s not too 
much to say there is not a single example of 
the exhibited works that is not a “ gem.” 

Here the modern as well as the old 
artists are represented—generally by their 
best productions. Those who are el 
intimately or but slightly, or not at all, ac- 
quainted with the famous artists of many 
periods and countries, may see and study 
them so as to form a just estimate of the 


ther | as to have 
ill most 





IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


THE TERRA-COTTA WORKS OF 


only boons at Bethnal Green : the speci- MESSRS. BLANCHARD, 
pond Cot peg wee — aed . 
as the paintings. y 
them, indeed, are paintings, as valuable as an Amanat ie eee 
those the cils of Rembrandt, Hobbema, forms, from the common brick to the repetition 
Claude, and Carlo Dolce produced. of the finest antique statue, that its use must 
We move among the drawings on the | increase. Those ornaments which were 
gts ay Peco heme modern ; pepe oh: ee 
in the race er-fame, our own Turner, | #¢ 20w producible in ¢erra-cotta at a cost 
Copley Fielding, Prout, Bonnington, David less. To be bound to admit the utility, and,then 


Ro , Stanfield, are not 
hold their own in the face 
with the world. 

We ascend to the u floor, the long 
walls of which are lined with the master- 
pieces of Art. Of examples by Greuze, 
there are 26; of Canaletto, 17; of Cuyp, 
11; of Murillo, 11 ; of Mieris,9; of Metzu, 
6; of Rembrandt, 11; of Rubens, 11; of 
Teniers, 5; of Vandyke, 6; of Watteau, 
11; of Wouvermans, 5; of Velasquez, 8 ; 
of Vanderneer, 6: while of the artists who 
— ee fn the — ey or 

uring the few later years e last, there | 9 taste severe 
are of Reynolds, 13; Gericault, 5; Paul 

Delaroche, 15; Horace Vernet, 41; Ary 
Scheffer, 6; Turner, 4; Wilkie, 2; Roque- is certainly not that of the execu’ 
plan, 14; Meissonier, 5 Eugene Lami, | is alluded to 
7s isabey, 4; Copley — 5; Bel- 
lengé, 16; Decamps, 34; and of Bonning- 


ton, 38. 

t a treat any one example of the 
whole series would be; collectively, how 
rare a feast is supplied, and without cost, | obj 
to those who enjoy it. | form whi 

There is a catalogue; but it is not needed, | as statues, vases, 
for every picture is marked with the title, fountains, balusters, balustrading, 
the date, and the name of the artist. ° 

Although the value of the pictures is not | 
to be estimated by their cost, it may interest 
our readers to know the song ve by the | 
Marquis of Hertford for some of them. We 
can but indicate those that were acquired at | 
public sales. By far the larger portion | 
passed into his hands through private 
channels ; very few of them, we believe, 
were obtained directly from the artists. | of 
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‘Miss Bowles, Sir Joshua Reynolds, | shaped cup; many of them also have the em- 
£1,000 ; ‘ The Straw! Girl’ (purchased | bossed patter lip, but it is in the form and pros 
at the Rogers’ sale in 1 56), £2,200 ; Hil- | — my a eutitn. Rae 
ton, ‘ Venus g to Diana’ (bought | yang poe —— tae = 
at the Lord les Townsend’s sale), | ae iginal —e made 


: em- 
640; Bonnington, ‘ H IV., King of the ond 
rance, and the Ambassador’ (bought at en sac Br that have ben oped by Mess 

the San Donato sale in 1870), the ; 
Adrian Vandervelde (from the co 
of Cardinal Fesch), £2,400; ‘The Un- 
merciful Servant, Rembrandt, £2,300 ; 
Rubens, ‘The Holy Family, £3,150; Hob- 

. see betg ers 1,050, = ‘ The 
Outskirts a 4,125; Wouver- 
mans, aed ; De Witte, | but 
‘Interior of a Cath 2,475 ; Metzu, 
‘ The Sportsman Asleep,’ £3,000 ; Salvator 
Rosa, . Landecape, £1,700; Murillo, ‘ The 
Charity of St. Thomas, £3,180; Ary | brackets, consoles, 
Scheffer, ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ £2,240 ; 
Greuze, ‘The Broken Mirror,’ £1,600, and 
‘The Broken Eggs, £5,040. 

It will be seen that the examples of 
modern Art are chiefly, if not exclusively, 
French and English: in the co 
there are no i of the schools of 
Belgium or German : that is to be lamented; 
but it is not likely Sir Richard Wallace 
will be so far contented with his treasures 
no desire to augment them ; he 
will likely add from time to time, so 
as to make his the most valuable 
and the most perfect in the world. 
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not on these scul but also by Flax- 

man, D hn Watson, Woodin . ae 
sili tea the eetumete bat er 
é to us o e 
ancient material, which seems to have been 
formed of brick-earth carefully prepared and 
well burnt, and thus resembling modern pottery- 
Py fw before the Christion 
tian 
vitae aaemeneis he tneeeae te an 
nament their wich terra-cotta, and it is 
Sa ceuinealaike teen entliocs exere or ton 
and sculptural works have more or less 
from the effects of age, the ¢erra-cotta remnants 
have been — with all their original 
ereei-ineaten te aor 

are y large important, but 
extend to every variety of utility within the 
pre ala Sy or en rm ang 
Blanchard operons maybe determined by 

"s 

their extent, we fat dich tonsante on 
only distributed the United 
Kin also in India, America, 
the West Indies, and other remote countries. 
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ducts. During the progress of the works, 
the strefigth of one of these columns was 
Pte Sh Barta Seger ge ap at 
found equal to support tons. 
Tecpel fait ct 
clean Dn 
necessary to describe objects so well known, our 


ductions of great merit. 

Thus it were better that the curious in those 
results should see the different in situ 
Besides the ornamental works at H ° 

2 at 
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istributed throughout these kingdoms 
the manufacture as coats’ of 
ca columns, statuettes, cornices, 
terminals, and ee ens and as 
permanence y necessary to 

stance those examples which have remained 
perfect,* while Portland stone, marble, and other 
materials have suffered greatly from 
exposure to the atmosphere ; as witness some of 
the colleges at Oxford, and yet more to be 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 





FEMALE ScHooL oF ART, BLOOMSBURY.— 
The annual exhibition of students’ drawings 
was on the 31st of October, and con- 
tinued during the following day. The word 
“ national” appeared on several of the exhibited 
works, and wherever this occurs it indi- 
cates that the award was obtained in a competi- 
tion between 113 schools, litan and 
provincial. The triple honour of a national 

medal, a national bronze medal, and the 
incess of Wales’s Scholarship, has been 
a ae eae until lately Miss Emily 
selous—a niece of the well-known artist of that 
name—for an original study in modelling, and 
for a bust of Juno, a copy full life-size. The 
subject of the first of these is Cimabue, and 
alike in conception and execution the whole 
work is extremely beautiful. The Queen’s Gold 
Medal, which is an important —? of this 
institution, is the prize of a charming design for 
a fan and other drawings, the successful student 
in this case being Miss Alice Blanche Ellis. 
Miss ‘Emily Austin, who obtained the Queen’s 
Scholarship of £30 and a national bronze 
medal, exhibited some lovely floral pictures ; to 
Miss Anne Hopkinson are due some very 
re in familiar horticultural produc- 
tions; Miss Ellen J. Hancock, the winner of 
the national silver medal, contributed a beauti- 
ful picture in tempera of the passion-flower. 
These are but examples of a large number; a 
considerable proportion of the floral and other 
studies are, it should be remarked, from nature. 
Some time ago Sir John Bennett offered a prize 
of a gold watch for the best designs for the 
front and back of watches. This was obtained 
by Miss Agnes Ierson for several chaste and 
effective designs; the second rank in merit 
being assigned to Miss Alice Ellis. Another 
interesting feature in the exhibition was a num- 
ber of original illustrations of scenes in poetry. 
This is a species of Art-study susceptible of, and 
well deserving, extensive imitation, common 
ink or sepia sketches being executed in the 
margin of the book opposite the scene attempted 
to be realised by the student. Visitors to the 
exhibition were greatly assisted in their inspec- 
tion by the presence of Miss Gann, the super- 
intendent and secretary, !and of Miss Wilson, 
one of the principal teachers of the school. 


medal, also a national bronze medal, 
and a Princess of Wales’s scholarship, to Miss 
Emily Selous, now Mrs. Fenessy, for an original 
study in modelling. The Queen’s gold medal 
and a national bronze book prize, and a 
third-grade prize to Miss Alice Blanche Ellis, 
for an original design of a fan and other draw- 
ings. The Queen’s Scholarship, value £30, 
and a national bronze medal to Miss ily 


medal to Miss Julia Pocock, for an original 
study in mod . A silver medal to Miss 
Ellen Hancock, for a study from nature in 
tempera. National book prizes and third-grade 
— Elizabeth A. Dorrington and Anne E. 
ape = vege ng fr ae Fae cot 

le or water-colour drawings, designs, 
and oler 4 drawings, to Ellen Ashwell, Louisa 
Baxter, Elizabeth Hodge, Eleanor Manley, 


egetmeier, Mary 
Amelia Austen, {Susan Ruth Canton, Alice 
Hanslip, and Rosalie Watson. 

BrisToL.—The of the committee of 
this school, read at annual meeting for the 
distribution of prizes, on the 30th of October, is 


and wealthy Bristol ; for it states that the insti- 
tution is still burdened with a heavy debt, £655, 
and that the annual subscriptions amount 
to £35! “being the smallest subscription-list of 
any similar institution in the three kingdoms.” 
The fact appears credible, but we 
have no right to question its accuracy, though 
we cannot but feel greatly surprised at it. Not- 
withstanding all drawbacks and difficulties, 
however, the school progresses in efficiency, and 
many of its students now occupy lucrative posi- 
tions in occupations connected with Art of various 
kinds. During the past sessional year the suc- 








pe eee is a list of the prizes:—A national | 
gol 


Austin, for water-colour drawings. A silver | 


ennie Moore, mw eee Pickering, Edith | 
iteman Webb, Charlotte | 


not very creditable to the citizens of populous | 


y | 


of this school was held in October in the 
Hall, and attracted much attention by the excel- 
lence and variety of the drawings and models, 
At its termination a meeting was held, and the 
report of the committee ; it more 
than ordinary gratification with the continued 
and increasing success of the school. It has 
been ound necessary to appoint an additional 
master, so large is the increase of students, and 
also to provide greater accommodation. 
Lewes.—The Earl of Chichester distributed 
the prizes at the last annual meeting, in Octo- 
ber, of the friends and supporters of this school. 
Among the recipients was Miss Turner, to whom 
was awarded a ‘“ Queen’s Prize” in the national 
competition. The report spoke of the desirability 
of building a new school, towards which £500 
have been subscribed ; a similar sum is required 
to complete the work, in order to render it 
es to its use; and an appeal for 
er contributions is being made. 
MANSFIELD.—The first annual distribution of 
prizes and certificates, awarded by the eo 
ment of Science and Art, to the students of the 
Government Art-classes held in this town, took 
lace on October 30th, W. F. Webb, Esq., of 
ewstead Abbey, presiding on the occasion. 
His Grace the Duke of St. Albans and a 
numerous and. influential company were 
sent. The school was established in October, 
1871, and, although placed under the instruc- 
tion of a certificated Art-master, Mr. J. S. 
Tyrer, it is at t only held as an “ Art 
ight-class.”” So great has, however, been the 
success obtained by the students during the past 
year, that it is hoped a central School of Art 
will shortly be established in this improving 
town. Twelve Government prizes and three 
full certificates, in addition to numerous certifi- 
cates in different subjects, were obtained by the 
students, which, considering that the number 
attending the classes has not at present exceeded 
fifty, must be considered very satisfactory. To 
the success of the school the honorary weeey 4 
the Rev. A. W. Worthington, has not a li 
contributed by his untiring energy and careful 
attention to the requirements of the department. 
NOTTINGHAM.—On the 30th of October the 
successful students of this school, which is under 
the superintendence of Mr. Rawle, received 
| their annual prizes. The number of Pupils 
, during the year has been somewhat lower than 
| that of 1871, orb an e 520, but the deficiency 





| is accounted for by an epidemic which prevailed 
| in the town, and kept several students away. 
The results of the examinations for 1872 are 
| exceedingly satisfactory, giving evidence that the 
| Nottingham School maintains the high position 
it has held among similar institutions. Mr. 
| Rawle = in his report :—‘“ I have the plea- 
sure of informing you that from the official lists, 
| which have been made known since the publica- 
, tion of our last report, we find in the Soe 
| ment examinations of 1871, our school, for the 
fourth consecutive year, took a greater number 
| of prizes than any other school in the kingdom.” 
|. SALTAIRE.—The distribution of the prizes of 
the Art and Science classes of the Saltaire 
| Institute was made on the 24th of October. 
_ Mr. Edward Salt, president, occupied the chair, 
and Mrs, Salt presented the prizes. Mr. G. 
Morrell, honorary secretary, presented a report 
_ that showed encouraging results. Addresses on 
| the value of Art as an educator, and of the 
importance to working-men of availing them- 
selves of the advantages offered to them by such 





_and Science classes of this school was held on 
| the 15th of October. From a statement made 
at meeting, we learn that at no period has 
_ the institution stood so well as during this year, 
either as regards its educational and financial 
| position, or in respect to the number of those 
who ‘attend the different classes: since the 
| month of June last, 
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ANTIQUITIES FROM CYPRUS. 


From the enthusiasm and labours of General di 
Cesnola, an American officer, the history of 
ture receives such new and important acces- 


sions that much of the hypothetical account of | cian 


its must be remodelled. The theatre of 
prac. ge Cesnola’s wonderful discoveries is 
Cyprus, which, it may be remembered, contained 
three famous temples—two sacred to Venus, 
and one to Jupiter. It was for some time under 
the dominion of Egypt, then was held by the 
Persians, and afterwards by the Greeks, from 
whom it was taken by the Romans. There are 
also traces of ian and Phoenician in- 
fluences, but these may bespeak rather the 
ce of foreign artists than the inroad of 
foreign power. The results of recent = 
tions are to be seen at 61, Great Russell ; 
form the richest, most instructive and 
varied gathering of early sculpture that has ever 
been offered to public inspection. There is no 
doubt that this discovery adds a new chapter to 
the history of art and ee 
To afford some idea of how little we are here 
able to say about this magnificent gathering, it 
may be stated that it consists of ten thousand 
pieces, of which many are statues and statuettes 
—eighteen hundred ps, five thousand vases, 
six hundred gold"ornaments, seventeen hundred 
imens of glass, bronzes, &c.; and contem- 
plating these, we feel carried back to the days 
of the cunning ian hands that beautified 
Solomon’s Temple ; and in the presence of such 
objects we feel bound to classify the works of 
— Praxiteles, and Phidias as modern Art. 
e discoverer of these splendid relics is 
Count Luigi Palma di Cesnola, a member of an 
ancient Italian family. He entered the United 
States army, and served through the whole war, 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general, and after 
the war was appointed American consul for 
Cyprus. During his residence there he collected 
together an enormous mass of statues, statuettes, 
heads, torsos, inscriptions in Greek, Phoenician, 
and Cypriot languages, bas-reliefs, and suggestive 
— glass, pottery, jewellery, arms, &c.; 
and not the least curious and interesting circum- 
stance in connection with these wond sculp- 
tures is the fact of such an accumulation of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek antiquities having 
been produced, it may be fairly said, from one 
locality. The Phcenician sculptures are 
weak and unfinished, while some of the 
studies bespeak advancement and scholarship. 
Di Cesnola’s excavations were prosecuted during 
three at Dalialone, the ancient Idalium, a 
pure Pheenician city, where operating with the 
assistance of two hundred men, he o no 
fewer than eight thousand tombs; and if the value 
of his discoveries were to be estimated by one fact 
alone, they would associate his name with thoseof 
the greatest explorers of all time. The fact alluded 
to is that, before he began his enterprise, no 
ucts of Phcenician Art were known to exist ; 
ut here we have such relics in abundance, dug 
dong emp record of human life has 
been for centuries obliterated, where cities and 
temples, even famous, had left no trace of their 
existence, but had been superseded by other 
cities, whose inhabitants never even dreamt that 
they were in being, and held their inter- 
course over the graves of a people of to 
them no word of history or tradition has ever 
been known. 
In the debris of the Temple of Venus, at Gol- 
gos, were found a thousand statues. 
are colossal and heroic, and one-third are 
of the size of life. From these remnants it is 
conjectured that the temple stood a 
years, and was dedicated to Astarte, and then to 
Aphrodite, There are statues of Venus, and 
complementary fi holding the emblematic 
dove. Besides those of Venus there were also 
statues of Hercules and Apollo. Those of the 
goddesses formed a singular collection as 
representing various nationalities; as Nana 
the Chaldean Venus, Ishtar the Assyrian, 
strange ess toreth 
pyc »A foodite the Greek, and Boe oan 
the ed Venus. The most remarkable figure 
of the Assyrian agroupment is the Colossus of 








in the British Museum. This work is supposed 


to date from the eighth century z.c., and to | f 


represent a high priest of Ishtar. The Phceni- 
remains are numerous, but they have been 
much injured. Some of the large heads are 
very impressive, while others appear to have 
been carried little beyond the ‘thetch, the fea- 
tures in some cases devoid of that detailed 
form which we know as finish. The Phcenician 
Hercules is draped, the figure is of the heroic 
size, and wears as a head-dress the scalp of a 
lion, in which the teeth have been left, and run 
as an ornament across the forehead. The Phoe- 
nicians least of all the ancient nations attempted 
any show of anatomy ; the perfection of Greek 
Art was unknown to them ; indeed, the glories 
of Greece were as yet gp B pevanes: Aeser 
the most cunning fabrics and manufactures of 
the Pheenicians had been perfected and were 
forgotten. On the other the Assyrian 
Hercules has what is intended as a remarkably 
full muscular development, but he is entirely 
devoid of distinctive attribute, or even action. 
Although the assemblage of objects we see in 
Great Russell Street is numerous, amounting to 
hundreds, yet they are but a compara’ 
portion of the whole of which General di Cesnola 
made acquisition. If we allow the date of Phceni- 
cian Art to be so much earlier than that of Greece, 
we see here how much the Greeks were indebted 
to other nations for some of those ideas which 
we have written down as theirs alone. The vases 
from the Phcenician tombs at Dali present 
— in which we find Greek terra-cotia, 
or glass. These Dali vases are among the most 
interesting products of those arts which illustrate 
the progress and relative civilisation of nations. 
When the taste for collecting vases began to 
prevail, ing of that form was called 
Etruscan, subsequently certain manufactures 
were called Greek. It is understood that all 
the elegant forms ted in Greek vases 
a on the grottos in the hills behind the 
=~ easel ag and were common in the oldest 
tombs of Thebes before the time of Moses. 
These varieties of what are called styles are 
accounted for by the vicissitudes of dominion to 
which the island has been subjected. It was 
first inhabited by Phcenician and Greek colonies 
soon after the Trojan war, then conquered and 
held for a time by the Pharaohs; subse- 


quently it fell under Persian sway, but there | ‘ 


is no satisfi artistic trace of Persian rule 
discoverable. t fell afterwards under the 
dominion of Evagoras, King of Salamis. It 
was then overrun by the hosts of Artaxerxes, 
and in due course submitted to Alexander the 
Great. It was held afterwards by the Ptolomies 
until it was absorbed into the Roman empire. 


There are in Great Russell Street uisite | in the 


specimens of Greek but the whole of these 
most beautiful and valuable examples are not 
there. General di Cesnola writes, and his 
observations are fully borne out = beauty of 
the objects, “I shall be most happy to show 
u the other portion of the collection which is 
ere at my house (No. 1, Finchley New Road) 
whenever you will do me the honour of callin 
here. You will see a collection of glass of 
on. pe ——e that a in 
ich ma compared in any way to 
them. whe Slade collection in the British 
Museum, though richer in ens than mine, 
yet in iridised is 


303 
different colours and forms ; bowls of the most 
se a cc 
beanty. ‘The bottles se of all size and shines, 
ticsh the Datel vated toad deine eaten 
jugs, to the smallest sizes, used as un 
and The most carefully wrought 
amphore are in yellow, and of the other vases 
the most remarkable are those fitted with one 
prreeedage Bane appt Brgy we 

0} a erva, 
d as a foe agg nda ches bar 
buckles, the sill (fr cletnan the skin in the 
erg mY reo dn: with the 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT 
120, PALL MALL. 


Tue twentieth annual Winter Exhibition, held 
towards the end 
of one hundred and 


six ting one hundred and 
cistves artis, ‘The works’ penmsliy ae sual, 
or of moderate size; but among them are 


ee ae 
and also ty and invention. 


aspect of the is more brilliant 
usual ; wes oo vabes ef es coatente i Gay 


ascertainable by narrow inspection. One of the 


A 


su every 
those sallies in painting which are showy, effec- 
tive, and captivating, but which often break down 


i 
f 
uy 


family, with few attendants, are 
i ae ; while the door of the 
ante-room, defended by ~ 
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B25 
Hie 
-s 


her new situation. M. Le 

g Girl’ (94) is without 
representation. The paint- 
entire figure is very careful. The 
remarkable feature in her costume is the 


Hy 
lE 


iH 
1 
J 
rf 
; 
23 


; this, how- 

ever, may be the only resource the artist had for 

a a pager on J. B. "* 

7), is a st a Spanish woman in the 

extdonal ‘mantilla: the features are handsome, 

though a trifle masculine. In G. H. Boughton’s 
* Grandmother 


’s Spring-days’ (91), ap- 


The piece is rendered important by the 
extreme” tenderness which prevails in its efor 


room. His 


girl seated on the greensward gathering | this 


for the last time 


—‘The Toilette’ (76), wherein 
nary rn 76) ap- 


exquisitely drawn and painted, and 


forms the most original and, we may say, elegant 


episode we have ever seen. 


0. 73 is 


n 
dun of taney origin, but this time the actors 


are many removes below the degree. 
one or ee ce ee ae its cot 
= its birthday ts. e work is 
entitled ‘The Young Invalid’s Birthday,’ E. 
Moulinet. It is painted with and i- 
sion, and the point is well devel f the 
various perfections for which ters strive, 
none in the present gathering show themselves 


more’ complete in elegant 


 Verhas, in * The Garde Lettre’ (66), 


keg ladies th 
wherein are two youn examining the 
contents of an Pea. Rey which is the only 


prominent accessory in the room, That, how- 
ever, and the other portions of 


worked out with an 
rarely equalled. 


the pi , are 
exquisite delicacy very 
‘A Head of our Saviour,’ by 


T. F. Dicksee (55), has much more of impres- 
sive sentiment than is usually given to the study. 


The 


wheat, 


ion is at once a proverb and a pre- 


He holds in his hand a few ears of 


which point directly to that Sabbath 
morning when He silenced the sneering Pharisees 
in the corn field. 


Whatever points of excellence in the collec- 
tion may strike the observer, the absence of 


landscape, 


pur sang, will not escape them. 


In the examples of this department the lead 


must be 
light on 


conceded to ‘ Tintern Abbey—Moon- 
the Wye,’ B. W. Leader (136), a 


work of infinite beauty, painted not for to-da 
or to-morrow, but with a mastery which will 
agro its existence, mellowed and chastened, 


or an unlimited period of years. As highl 
ul essays in similar effec 4 


ts, G. F, Tenis- 


wood must also be signalised. The modesty of 


pictures, 


if repeated in larger works, they 


painter seems to confine him to v 


small 
that, 
would at once 


of which the qualities are suc 


raise him high in public estimation. 
Besides these described, there are some other 
highly qualified and many remarkable produc- 


tions in different d 


Dobbes, 


perfect group of cows on the bank 
‘ omposti 50), B. Giuliano, is a playful classic 


com 
rich 


tion: a 
y sculptured fountain, is attacked from 


ts, as ‘A View near 
Holland’ (59), P. Stortenbecker, a very 
of a stream ; 


young girl by the side of a 


behind by a swain, who has placed his hand 


over her 


who it is;” ‘The Cottage Toilette 
a and Olivia’ (11), both by T. Fae 
‘Mountain Sheep’ 

‘Black Game and 


Ansdell, 


‘The Coun 
‘ Brunetta’ o 


eyes, and is doubtless saying—‘‘ Guess 
(45), and 
»RA,.; 
), T. S. Cooper, R.A. ; 
ead of Deer’ (12), R. 
Ophelia’ (17), J. Bertrand ; 
Lawyer’ (25), C. Schl ; 
), J. Coomans; ‘Feeding her 
aras; ‘ An Interested Listener’ 


R.A, ; ‘ 


Pets Ay . 
20), C. Hoff; ‘ Her Custom of an Afternoon’ 


43) F. 
script’ 


eg 


E. Hublin; 








P. F. 
be dwett 


Morgan: ‘The Return of the Con- 

(23), J. C. Thom; ‘The Gleaners’ 

At the Spring’ (4), H. Le Jeune, 
Garden’ (143), W. C 


In the oe oS, 
a (3 


-; ‘A Brittany 

‘The Rest by the Way’ 
of these and others not named might 
on at length ; indeed, the majority of 


Poole, R.A., &c., &c. 


the pictures forming this exhibition have quali- 
contributed a very elegant version of an ordi- | ties that disclose high degrees of Art-power 





MR. M‘LEAN’S GALLERY. 


p Haymarket, Mr. M'Leea Gallery wan 
"i . MS ’s » are not 
an Sent, OS ie oeeceee, Saesuees 
i C. » Stanfield, 

. Cox, of which several 
to be engraved as 
are about one hundred and 
and many of them can never 
. But the chief attractions are the 
wy agar epg? chy lenesciag 
ichy, painter to the of 
cy oh sweeps ty os. og 
in the Scottish Highlands, the 
forest to the exhibition of the spoil 
t. M. Zichy shows the most striking 
both on the hill and in the valley; as 
deer, the covert, the drive, and the 
conveying the deer home through the 
the strong and sure-footed 
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ghting 
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not; for nothing 
than that all has been strange to him. What, 
however, seems to have struck him most forcibly 
is the torchlight parade of the game before the 
castle gates, where are grouped the Queen 
and Court, with the ial pi 
royal establishment, and the row 
holding aloft the blazing torches. 
picture is a reel performed by four kilted dancers 
with an en and activity little understood on 
this side of the Tweed. But to the artist the 


reel has ap a performance rather grotesque 
than man ey se ma for pov cr 
those steps which have very little of the 

of motion. He has been also so much struc 
by the sword-dance as to represent this in a highly 
finished drawing; and it must be said that he 
is very happy in his portraiture, sketchy though 
it is. The impersonations of the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
of different members of the Court, are most 
faithful’; and very characteristic are the d 
figures of the Highland attendants, whose duties 
necessitate their presence on these occasions. 
It is not a little remarkable to see Scottish 
sports and Scottish scenery from the pencil of 
a Russian artist. 

But these really interesting drawings must 
not lead to forgetfulness of the bright display 
of their accompaniments; of these one of the 
first to attract the attention of the visitor is 
Fortuny’s ‘Serenade’ (7), a group of Carnival- 
like figures, touched in with sin command 
of effect. ‘An Interior of a Cath in Brussels’ 
(4), L. Haghe, is more precise and sharp in 
manner than is usual with this artist; and in a 
somewhat similar spirit has J. F. Lewis, R.A., 
drawn his ‘Arab and Camel’ (12). ‘A River 
Scene’ (13), H. Johnson, is exquisitely soft in exe- 
cution; and the very perfection of this kind of 
elaboration is seen in ‘ An Italian Lake Scene’ 
(44), W. L. Leitch. By T. Faed, R.A., are two 
small drawings (18 and 19), which it appears 
share in common the title ‘ The ay oper tg 
both are very spirited, and have all the substance 
of Mr. Faed’s oil-pictures. *The Harvest- 
Field—nearDorking ’ (20), Edmund Warren, is 
worked out with that unflinching constancy 
which distinguishes all the works of this artist. 

The subject by David Cox is ‘Calais Pier’ 
(55) ; those by Stanfield, which have, we believe, 

engraved, are‘ A Scene from Poor Yack’ 

(59), and another under the same title (63). By 

. t are ‘ Old Houses at Rouen’ (21). Carl 

Haag contributes, from the book of Zcc/estastes, 

a monk studying the ‘ Law of the Most High’ 
(24), a drawing of rare excellence. 

‘© convey a just impression of this exhibition 
it is only necessary to say that among the contri- 
butors are some of the most eminent of our 
water-colour painters, as H. B. Willis, G. Dodg- 
son, E. Lundgren, Sir J. Gilbert, A.R.A., 
F, Tayler. There are also two nenees views 
of Arundel Castle (89 and 9. J; ; also 
‘ The Lar ogy mee' (29), W. T. C. Dobson, 
| © ee. Connoisseur’ (33), E. Frére; 
*Streatley on Thames’ (49), Duncan ;— 
Birket Foster, and others, 
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and that 
THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, i 2 was 80 one _ tie later he was veconee 
ai seal of the city, too, is a mediseval illustration of | carte new archbishop, and appointed 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS this tradition; it represents, in the words of Cendd t cube Mudie Sorat temaan ees 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. martyes fn ie coed on enaee, Tah sang built, near the church, a mansio for — 
yor — several ways massacred ;” seven or eight brethren. Here he remained 
to Gwillim, « two 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. ee (yrs in divers waar antseape Proper, | years and a half, administering is the affine of the 
THE LICHFIELD MUSEUM. The present seal is of the date of 1688, but is | story of his death, and of the of 
THE “ancient and loyal city” of Lichfield, at} The een ae one mane Saalent, which cheered him in his cell with their 
the same time one of the most beautifully situated be © foundation of the cathedral | tial harmony, is beautifully described by the 
i ; > Mos y prs Sg Hey Syren summed up. Peada, chief , Venerable Bede. He was buried 
and most interesting, historically and otherwise, | of and son of Penda, king of | is aedeaten at Lichfield, it 
of our English edral-towns, has a peculiar Mercia, having, about the year 653, the pet a fe “eh heagares ore 
. r . on wi " ated 
po yoke ng wg By A ae ce 4. series a oe of Oey i nik ied have been ; bet hen the next church, that of 
towns which formed a Museum worthy the ep. Dal, tls nese. of the ‘present cathodes, 
name. Although, like Tradescant’s, Ashmole’s, and this t —n Phar Hag oe to it; 


and Soane’s, this Museum was a private collec- 
tion made liberally available to the public, 


ihe duun ot bateme Meseesk: bs tae Gs | 


town “ whereof it had been so distinguished an 
ornament ” knew it no more. The connection, 
however, even though now only in name, of 
“Greene’s Museum” with Li d is an abiding 
one, and one which doubtless will prove an in- 
centive to the development of the present more 
modern, though not yet extensive, establish- 


ment. 
Lichfield itself is, as I have said, one of the most 


ing of our | 


beautifully situated and most i 
rap = papa tra claims an antiquity equal 
to the rest; while for historical associations, and 
for a long line of literary and other celebrities 
who have been connected with it, it ranks far 
above most. That its site was inhabited by the 
Celtic population of this island is evidenced by 
remains which have been brought to light; and 
Etocetum, and other stations and in the 
i hood, show that the district was known 
to the Romans; indeed, Roman remains have 
not uently been found in and around the 
city. Li d is, however, essentially a Saxon 
town, and its begs | name belongs to that period ; 
being probably derived from ic, or lich, a dead 
body, and signifying the field ot the dead. It is 
we id, indeed, that the site of Lich- 
field was scene of the martyrdom of more 
than a thousand British Christians, during the 
persecution under Diocletian ; that the’ site of 


the cathedral is that of the “field of martyrs,” | 























BIRTHPLACE OF DR. JOHNSON, MARKET PLACE, LICHFIELD. 


were spoiled and much injured, that of Lich- 
field was made a stronghold or a fortress. T 

city was unwalled, but Bishop Lan had sur- 
rounded the Close with a strong and made 
other ost ope ges for defence. The Close was 
thus le of standing vs and in 1642-3, 
when the Puritans under Brooke advanced 
against Lichfield, it was manned and defended. 

houses in the Close were pierced with 

holes and embrasures, the battlements of t 

cathedral were lined with musketeers and marks- 
men, and “ drakes,” or lo were mounted 
on the great central spire. siege commenced 
on St. Chad’s day (March 2). Lord Brooke, a 
fiercely zealous Puritan, avowed his inten- 
tion of destroying the cathedral; and as his 


he | dressed 





forces Lichfield, he solemnly ad- 
mee yed that God would, 


“by some special token, manifest unto them 
his’, bation of that their design.” On the 

day of the siege Brooke was shot dead 
from the spire of the cathedral by a brother of 
Sir Richard “ called Dumb 


Dyott, havin, leaf 
birth.” the following 
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LUCY PORTER'S HOUSE, TAMWORTH STREET, LICHFIELD, 


i“ ashes of holy men scattered 
Oe se econ.” On thls comsien ie 





cathedal fellowed, 00 matters af couse. ot i | 
tical preachers possession a * 
the nave, and encouraged the soldiery in their 
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its 
this city may be summed up in a few brief sen- 
tences. In 1161 Henry was at Lichfield ; 
Edward III. held a tournament here, a full 
account of which will 
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work ‘of destruction. They pulled down 
carved stalls in the choir, smashed the 

and the stained windows, and pee see the 
floor, which was paved with cannel and 
alabaster placed -wise, One of the 
soldiers the tomb of Bishop yes and 
found in it a silver chalice and crozier of much 
value. Every tomb in the cathedral was at 


h | once ransacked in the hope of similar 


discoveries, 
effigy and monument was — and 


wed at Lichfield from Oxford. ‘The 
siege lasted for ten days, and on the 
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oe These and other places will be sure to 
out to, and seen by, the visitor to 
; and therefore it was well thus briefly 

to call attention to them. 

And now let me turn to the real objects of 
this paper—the Lichfield Museum and its ante- 
cedents. 

Elias Ashmole, the founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, was a native of Lichfield, 
and doubtless here commenced his collection of 
curious objects, afterwards so extensively en- 
hanced by the inheri of the Tradescants’ 
Museum, as alread by me. Nearly a 
pocmen Spee Ey Greene, an e- 
cary of Lichfield, commenced the formation of a 

ivate museum, much of the same miscel- 
comes character as that of the Tradescants’, 
and this grew, by the aid of friends, to very 
considerable dimensions, and was ultimately 
thrown open, under certain restrictions, to 
BE 6, writes Boswell, “Wi: d 

17 tes “We went an 
viewed 





Merton ;” the Edgworths; and a host of other museum of Mr. Richard Greene, apo- 
brilliant names. thecary here, who told me he was proud of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was born in a house at | being a relation of Dr. Johnson’s. It was, 
the corner of the Market Place and Market | truly, a wonderful collection, both of antiquities 
Street on the 13th of September, 1709; and it and natural curiosities, and ingenious works of 
isa to be able to add that the house in| Art. He had all the articles accurately ar- 
he was born is still standing, the 
observed of all visitors to the town. It 
is now the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Clarke. Johnson's father and mother 
were of C , in Derbyshire—the former 
born on in 1656, and the oui: 
King’s orton, I ; 
theytare both buried at Lichfield Michael 
Johnson, the father of the doctor, having 
plodded on and raised himself from ob- 
security; settled in Lichfield an 5 ee 
seller, attending other towns, ° 
liam Hutton, on market-days, with a small 
stock of paper, &c., with which he 
stood at a in the market; and here 
meapatery Cogget agp ln Sag 
spent years ; » on 
es , he returned, ever 
city ie he come d 
; an 
brother ; and here his , Lucy 
Porter, built herself a where he 
visited her. Indeed, Lichfield is full of 
cago sites and memories, whose 
recapitulation would more 
than this entire chapter. Of Johnson's 
house, of which a curious is 
here introduced, further need 
cp oe peer dap ela Lown gee meet 
Boswell, under 1776, when 
abd Johmon visited Lichfield together :— 
es re SES Se * Steve Chee ont 
one the great inns, but a good old- 
- fashioned one, which was kept 7 
and was the very next 
to that in which Johnson was born and JOUNSON’S WILLOW, NOW DESTROYED. 
prover. Wehad a comfortable supper 
.) Wehada supper, and got | ranged, with their names upon labels, printed at 
high spirits.” In the centre of the Market- his own Hitle press ; and on the staircase leade | 
not far from his birthplace, a statue of | ing to it was a board with the names of contri- 
ohnson now stands; it is the work of Lucas, | butors, marked in gold letters. A printed 
sculptor, and was erected by the Rev. Chan- of the collection was to be had at a 
cellor Law, in 1838. In Tamworth Street still | bookseller’s. Johnson expressed his admiration 
stands the house of Johnson’s early love, who So.ihg nctivity snd diligence and geod fortuns of 
became his , Lucy Porter, of which | Mr. Greene in gettin together, in his situation, 
a curious old is here given. “Next oo pam a variety of things ; and Mr. Greene 
morning,” says “he introduced me to | told me that Johnson once said to him, ¢ Sir, I 
Mrs. Porter, his step-daughter. She was | should as soon have thought of building a man- 
now an io ee © man- | of-war as of collecting such a museum.’ Mr. 
ner. She had never been in Her | Greene's obliging alacrity in showing it was very 
brother, a captain in the navy, had left her a poems. His engraved portrait, with which he 
fortune of ten thousand about a third favoured me, has a motto truly characteristi- 
of which she had laid out in building a stately | cal of his disposition, « Nemo sibi vivat.’” 
house and a handsome in an In 1781 Mr. Greene a MS, cata- 
elévated situation in Lichfield. Johnson when | logue of his museum, to which he prefixed a 
here by himself used to live at her house. She ted title-page—printed at the private 
reverenced him, and he had a parental tender- had set up at his museum—which reads as 
ness for her. On the way to Stowe formerly follows : “ A Compendious Description of the 
stood “ Johnson's willow,”—a tree planted, it is | several Natural and Artificial Rarities in the 
said, by him when a boy, and for which he | Lichfield Museum, collected in the compass of 


about Forty Years, by Richard Greene. Taken 
—_ oth, 1781." To this I shall refer pre- 


y 
In 1782 a printed catalogue was issued in 


t2mo, bearing the title:—* A Particular and | 





Descriptive Catalogue of the Natural and Arti- | 








In the same year Mr. Greene printed the fol- 
fowing announcement :— 


to whose kind contributions he is indebted, in a 
measure, for a valuable collection of curiositi 
yates wget we i posrdoertint . of a hed 
museum ; is ; 

them that t of theis friends as thes 


, and as man 
we to recommend, will entitled to visit the 
useum at all times, except Sundays. 
_“‘Animals preserved: viz., birds, fishes, snakes, 
lizards, insects, moths, and butterflies. 

“‘ Shells ; corals, coralines, sea-plants, sponges, and 
other marine productions. 
bles: fuor, ren mgd petrifactions a 

inc: tions, an: ‘ 
“ Woods ; seeds and fruits. 

“Roman and other coins, casts, and medals. 

* Dresses and ornaments of the natives of Otaheite ; 
their cloth, weapons, fish-hooks, nets, tools, &c., pre- 
sented, for the most by the Right Honourable the 
Earl (now Marquis) of Bonegal, Lord (now 
Earl of Uxbridge), and Sir Ashton Lever; Cherokee 
Indian pouches, mocassins, scalping-knives, scratcher, 
spoon, tomahawk, wam gob 4 

“English an ign weapons, arms, an 
armour ; this collection exhibits the gradual im- 
provements in the gun and fire-lock. 

“Remains of antiquity; viz., urns, vases, 
patera, sepulchral relics, and a Roman monu- 
ae of lead cast in the time of the Emperor 

espasian. 

“Roman missals written on vellum, decorated 
with a variety of paintings, and the initial let- 
ters finely illuminated ; crucifixes, images, thuri- 
ble, rosaries of beads, &c. 

“An uncommon musical altar clock; model 
of Lichfield Cathedral, &c. 

“ January 2and, 1782.” 


In 1786 a third edition of the catalogue 
was — ene ing i" same title, but 
printed of smaller size. It occupies ry : 
four pages of much smaller , and the 
list of donors is omitted.: e introduc- 
tion is as follows :— 


“ The great increase of articles since the pub- 
lication of the last edition of my catalogue, has 
induced me, for the accommodation of my nume- 
rous visitors, to compile a new one, much more 
etilarged and better arranged than the former. 
I a to inscribe it to my illus- 
trious merous benefactors, Sir Ashton 
Lever and Mr. Pennant; the one immortalised 
by his own matchless museum, and the other by 
his various, faithful, and splendid ——— 
in antiquities and natural history. ‘lo the public 
in general, and to my kind friends in particular, 
I take by Berne d of returning my thanks 
for their | patronage. The limits of m 
museum have lately been considerably extended, 
and this new descriptive t of its con- 
tents will, I hope, be a plain oa sufficient guide, 
when the inevitable avocations of business pre- 
vent my Dopey attendance. ~ It may be neces- 
sary to that the Museum is constantly open 
to the inspection of the public. 
Ricuarp GREENE. 
“* Museum in Sadlers Street, Lichfield, 
“ December 1st, 1786." 


Richard Greene, who was a native of Lich- 


| field, and was brother to the Rev. Joseph 


Greene, of Welford, Gloucester, head-master 
of the grammar-school at Stratford-on-Avon, 
— enced the —— vy his oe — 
the year 1740, at which time he was 
twenty-four years of age, and soon Bes 
was in communication with Sir Ashton Lever, . 
with whom ultimately he became on terms of 
close intimacy. These two kept up a constant 
correspondence and exchange of objects of 
antiquarian ‘interest, and Mr. Greene ee 
became acquainted with all the leading celebri- 
ties of the age. Practising as a surgeon and 
apothecary in the quietest of all quiet cities, 
Lichfield, at a period when locomotion was not 
easy, and a journey to London was the event of 
a man’s life, his movements were chiefly con- 
fined to such excursions as might be conveniently 
taken upon horseback, but, nevertheless, he con- 
trived to visit many places, and, through his 
friends, to amass a considerable quantity of 
curious and valuable objects. He was a man 
of the most amiable qualities, and was highly 
respected by his townsmen and others; was 
a man of enlarged understanding, who did 
much to raise the character and add to the re- 
nown of Lichfield, and he was the first to set up a 
printing-office in that city. His press was a few 
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years ago in existence at Stafford : peat 2 
may be there still. Mr. Greene died in 1793, at 
the age of seventy-seven; and v2" 


sold the collection of fossils 

100 to Sir John St. Aubyn ; and in the follow- 

year, the arms and armour to Bullock “the 
"—as he was called—for 150 


man Crusader,’ long the pet wonder of the 
Tower armoury. is figure, an Indian suit, 
was formerly at Tong Castle, from which place 
it passed into Mr.-Greene’s Museum, then 
into the hands of a London dealer, ‘and finsily 
settled down in the Tower. It was the London 
dealer, I believe, who christened it the ‘Norman 
Crusader.’” This chain-suit is still in the Tower, 
and, though classed in the official catalogue as 
what it really is, I am by no means sure that 
some of the more longevitised warders may not 
still, for old time’s sake, describe it as a veritable 
“Red-Cross Knight.” The building in which 
these various relics were housed was the ancient 
Bishop’s Registry Office, a venerable edifice of 
stone nearly opposite the south door of the 
or. It ns a down, 
its e may be seen in Snape’s map of the 
city, published in 1781. A view of the 
interior is given in the G; *s Magasine ; 
in Shaw’s “ Staffordshire,” and in Mr. Yates’s 
catalogue, in which the centre is occupied by 
the great ‘“‘ Gothic clock,” having on each side 
cabinets of shells, of idols, tesserae, &c., of 
ancient fire-arms, and of South Sea dresses and 
implements, with a large variorum of knick- 
knacks attached to the roof and window recesses. 
In December, 1800, the remaining collection 
of objects was sold for £600 to Mr. Walter 
Honeywood Yates, of Bromsberrow Place, near 
Gloucester, who made many additions to it, and 
in 1801 published a catalogue of its contents, 
which he dedicated to Sir Jo h Banks, the 
Earl of Leicester, and chen. Beleeaentle a 
great part of the collection passed, I believe by 





BRANK, OR SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 


cetons, into the hands of Mr. 
right,* surgeon, of Lichfield, who added it to 
his own extensive collections in mineralogy, 
geology, gore ay &c., and at his death, 

1821, the whole, along with the doctor’s _ 
tomical preparations, instruments, pictures, &c., 
were by auction. The sale, which 
was conducted by Mr. Harris, commenced on 
the 1st of August, and continued for the nine 
following days. Thus the collection, which 
emphatically was a “‘ Lichfield Museum,” was 
finally dis and lost to the city. Of Dr. 
Wright, the following pleasant “‘ Memory” has 
been written for me by Mr. Hewitt :—“ He was 
a physician practising in Lichfield, a most worthy 
man and indulgent parent. His museum was 
stored in his residence, the large house at the 





* Dr. Wright was dson of Richard Greene, being 
the fifth son of his only daughter by his first wife. 





grace, who used to bring curiosities from 

father’s collection to barter against apples and 
tops with his playmates, I thus a 
lovely tortoise, about the of a 


. BRANK, OR SCOLD’S BRIDLE, HAMSTALL RIDWARE, 
outside, were reared several fossil cornu am- 


monis, as big as coach-wheels, and the passers- 
marvelled at them with uplifted hands as mallee 


of Noah’s flood. Many of the objects in this 
collection, I have been told, fi part of the 
Greene Museum. At Dr. Wright’s death, the 


rarities were sold by auction at the Guild-Hall. 
It was not then the fashion to send these things 
to Foster’s and Christie’s, and the sums they 
fetched were lamentably meagre. Most curious 
things were sold for sixpences and nin . 
A sir Pa Sethe id. I well remember 
on one of the days, old General Vyse, a fine old 
militaire of the Frederiek-the-Great school, 
coming to bid for a certain ‘painting on a 
cobweb.’ The article was duly put up, begin- 
ning at sixpence, and m yr ing to nine- 
pence. ‘A guinea,’ cried the general, and of 
course all —_ ap closed and gig 
appalled. ith such ninepences as to 
bestow, I bought at this sale the following 
articles, now in the Lichfield Museum :—A 
Turkish tomb monument of wood, about 3 ft. 
high, with a long inscription in raised letters, 
brought to England, some eighty years ago, by 
a gentleman attached to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople ; ancient hammer, found in a Derby- 
shire lead mine; goat’s-foot lever for a cross- 
bow, found in the Minster Pool, Lichfield ; 
master-keys, of chased steel ; Russian copper 
money, about a foot square, representing two 
thalers, and dated 1758; bill of a foucan ; and 
the tortoise named above.” 

Among some of the more curious local mat- 
ters enumerated in Greene’s MS. catalogue, 
most kindly placed in my hands for my present 

by his dson, Richard Greene, Esq., 
TT Stowe, udno, it will be well to enume- 
rate the following :— 

“A neat model of the Cathedral Church of 
Lichfield, in tobacco-pipe clay, fabricated by a 
boy taken from the plough-tail at Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, in which is shown every part of 
that venerable Gothic structure.” This ought, 
if possible, to be recovered for Lichfield, as I 
presume it was bably made at the pipe-works 
in the Cath close. . 

“ A cast in wax of the face of a child, with 
cherubimic wings in card- , decorated with 

al 


of e. 
in digging for gravel on 
four miles from. Lichf 
Road t the d of 4 ft. beneath 
» a 
ol te cathe” This , aia 


presented to the Cambridge Museum. 


festoons of Italian artificial rs. John Greene, 
born 27th of December, 1750, died 6th of April, 
An ancient iron mace, bly carried 
before the Master of the Guild of the City of | posed 


Lichfield, before its incorporation in the reign 











Hints Common, about 
eld, and about three- 
of a mile from the Watling Street 
the surface 
into the 
collection of Dr. Wright, at whose sale it was 
bought by Canon Newling, by whom it was 
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in the Tower of London, during the imprison- 
ment‘of Sir Walter.” 

“A pair of kid mittens, embroidered with gold, 
be 5 fay a eee Mary of ae 
an "ai of gloves chy ornamented with 

spang hag 

“ Gloves worn King George II. at the 
battle of Dettin i ~ 

“ A variety of ancient gloves, &c.” 


od by Shakepe oe of the 
mulberry-tree, planted hakspere a garden 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. This curiosity was 
presented to the Museum Mrs. Gastrel, 
Aqget 09, 1778. Six inches ag 
will be sufficient 
to the curious character of the collections 
by Richard Greene, but others 
of ell pecerved tn fi iy, 
e family, 
Mr. Richard 
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ber of excellent ex- 
by the late Lady Wilmot 


ethnological ts the Museum 
assem of dresses, imple- 

» contributed by the Hon. East 
cooing se Sally By ; while in 
the other all are equally well repre- 
antiquities the Museum cannot at present 

; but among 
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the ) that he had only the kitchen left for 
a living- housekeeper ini: 
house In this kitchen be constan  apecived bls most 
— = _ friends. There was, 

, painted , which was book 
me pee ee eh ah 


sumed the of Ch 
proceeds of a fn spoplet sesure atthe 
decline of having incapaci - Fat, b 
further enjoyment treasures, it 
his to depose of tho 


- Among : 
ing relics, contributed Mr. Robert Gar- 


and a broken ring 
upper and lower stones of a quern. 
trench dug northwards through the foundations 
“oe oy — the 

w formerly, in the memory 
existed breast-high, 


side, and notched and 
One brick had P. S. upon it, others double cir- 
cular rings, cross-scorings, or the marks of the 


letters illegible; a second with an emperor’s 











MISERICORDIA,. GUILD MACE. 


head, like that of Constantius, but the legend on 
that side illegible, except the letters Imp., the 
reverse, however, having a figure, and the words 
GENIO PoPULI RomANI. A third was smaller 
and illegible. Wall is situated on the Watling 
Street, near its junction with the Icknield Street, 
having terraces on both sides the former road. 
A lane leads through the site north-westerly 
towards Pipe Hill, called the Fosse or Port- 


way.” 

The Museum is enriched by a series of casts 
from the antique, and by what I have always 
commended in similar institutions, a number of 
busts and portraits of local worthies. Among 
these works of Art are a model of Johnson’s 
statue in the Market-place, and a bust of Dr. 
Gardener, ted by Mr. Chancellor Law ; a 
fine bust of Dr. Johnson by. Nollekens, presented 
by Mr. T. G. Lomax; portraits of Dr. Johnson, 

' Elias Ashmole, of Dr. Darwin, of C of 
Bishop Richard Smythe, of Sir Richard Dyott, 
of Garrick, Addison, Harwood, and other Lich- 
field celebrities. A number of statuettes 
of a high-class character, presented by Mr. Al- 
derman oy also adorn the rooms, as do 
busts of Watt, Stephenson, George III., and 
others. — are also paintings of Lichfield 


, &c. 
In coins and medals there is a tolerable, 
though very miscellaneous includ- 





ing some good and rare examples of various 


nations and periods, and a number of traders’ 
There is also a goodly collection of rubbings 
monumental brasses. 


of 

_ The Lichfield Museum is peculiarly fortunate in 
two excellent examples of ‘‘ branks,” 
’s bridles.” One of these is the verit- 
able one which to Dr. Greene, and 
described by him as “an iron bridle for a scold : 
it is so contrived as to fit any kind of head—an 
aperture for the nose, and a flap of iron for 
pressing down the tongue.” It is here en- 
graved. The other, formerly at Walsall, and 
presented by Mr. Westwood, of that town, is of 
more simple construction, consisting of a — 
bar, instead of two, to pass over the head. i 
asi de ania have We 
compari an engraving of another 
Staffordshire example, bein the brank pre- 
served at Hamstall 


able local interest. There is also a goodly series of 
tobacco pipes of the seventeenth century, found in 
1869 in the ruins of an ancient kiln built against 
the wall of the old palace of the bishops of 
Lichfield, presented by Mr. Hewitt, tc whom 
also the Museum is indebted for many other 
interesting objects, including a number of coins 
and medals; musket-locks of the seventeenth 
century, both match and flint, recovered from 
the great fire in the Tower of London in 1841 ; 
priming-flask for a musket, sixteenth century ; 
iron pistol of Scotch type about 1745; cannon 
cartridge (opened out), formed of the parchment 
leaf of a church-service book during the French 
Revolution, and curiously exhibiting the ancient 
mode of musical notation; ancient British celt 
of bronze, from the collection of the late Mr. 
Buckeridge; a Chinese dress of state, richly 
embroidered in coloured silks, purchased at one 
of Christie’s sales ; and other articles. 

Among the miscellaneous objects a 
named an antique silver mirror, an antique Rus- 
sian tea-urn,a “Turkish monument of wood, 
with inscription in Arabic characters” (named 
above), and other articles from Wright’s 
Museum; model of the egpeente Fegaat 
model of Harborne Church ; cameos, &c. 

The Johnsonian relics are not so extensive as 
could be wished, but are, nevertheless, peculiarly 
interesting. They consist of a pair of massive 
silver worn by the doctor, a of china 
salt-cellars, his cribbage-board, the doctor’s 

-book, some saucers which belonged to 

im, and a “‘ box made from a piece of a burnt 
beam in Dr. Johnson’s room, Lichfield.” 

These appear to be all the relics of the great 
lexicogra in the present Museum. In private 
hands in the city, however, some of a highly in- 
teresting character are preserved. Of it 
may be = 0 on record that Mr. — 
possesses Dr. Johnson’s translation, w at 
school, of the 14th Ode of Horace; autograph 
letters of Bishop Percy relative to Dr. J , 
and of Boswell and Langton; Johnson me got 
book and Latin Testament, and books by 
him in the compilation of his Dictionary ; Mrs. 
} Johnson’s wedding-ring, which Francis Barber 

afterwards had enamelled as a mourning ring to 
the doctor ; silver-clasped ivory tablet; auto- 
graph letter of Nathaniel Johnson, the doctor’s 
only brother, to his mother ; the doctor’s walk- 
ing-stick, a malacca cane; and a small table, 


, &c. 

It is to be hoped that these and other similar 
objects, at present scattered about in private 
se Gogh y gee he ee 

a t Museum longing lite- 
mg to the town, and under the agg vacer gros 

e corporation, ere placed for 

ublic use. there can raged reason why 

ichfield should not have in its Museum a 
“ Johnson Room,” in which all matters relating 
to the doctor, to his family, to his connections, 
oe a om So works, 
should together an le a promi- 
nent feature. I throw out this hint to the autho- 
rities, feeling but little doubt that some time it 
will be acted upon; and, if acted upon, will 
become a success. 
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THE DUDLEY GALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


THE Sixth Winter Exhibition of cabinet pic- 
tures in oil, under the management of the 
committee of the Dudley Gallery, is now open 
with a collection of three hundred and — 
two works. The names of the committee do 
not in the catalogue ; however, we believe 
that are high in the profession, but it does not 
seem that they understand their ibilities 
as necessitating the contribution of any of their 
important performances to this exhibition. The 
accomplishments of the committees whose names 
have before been prefixed to the catalogues of 
these exhibitions are various and brilliant; and 


ee ee 
,’ in whic e ion seems 
to be the breach of Pluto’s Eeodition that the 


Both of these works have remarkable - 
teristics, and no artist could have arrived at the 
manner in which they i 


realistic a ae has such om me’ 

some ities can never beyo: 

it. Both seem to be tidies for a 
t 


sources, m , and even 

poetry, are but little referred to. There is, how- 
m ogical conceit, ‘ Autumn 
imeon Scfamnen, betes 
” e 


Hy 
S 
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f 
g: 
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E 
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nF 
BF 


Fl 
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ers, 
dress. Of the two, the pre- 
ference, we think, will be given to the latter. 
‘A Portrait of Lord Lytton’ (244), M. 
Ward, R.A., is a small sketch, inw the 
- hig Pe - , wearing 8 
wrapper. The study is the more ’ 
that it is entirely devoid of affectation, both 
y and circumstantially. It looks some- 
what younger than Lord Lytton, but all the 
features are exact in their modelling. By Mrs. 
E. M. Ward are ‘Summer’ (12) and ‘The 





Birthday.’ The former is rendered by a li 
boy with his hat fall of lowers; the Iter by 


Elizabethan Rough’ (53), H. Stacey Marks, is 
a very firmly painted & » but al 
is @ certain quaintness in the idea, it is scarcely 
(as here treated) important enough to supply 
n picture, ‘The Exile of Siberia in 
sight of St. Petersburgh’ 7) G. E. Hicks, is 
sesy thomghtlad fa, farpese 
very though in p the point does not 
ewan gg In‘ The River Brownie,’ near 
T. O. Hume, the observer will, 
the sky, be reminded of Vander- 
neer, and to say this is no small praise. ‘An 
Old Wreck’ (30), Birket Foster, a as a 
title to the timbers of a vessel 


ing works, as being various] “ 
lified, oso waste of note =A Sommers orn 
at Cookham-on-the-Thames’ (34), Alfred de 
Breanski; ‘Gleaning’ (39), G. W. Sant; ‘An 


Fisherman’s Pet’ (u > ! 
Gy Varin fe erin Gat 
Seance tc cars ancl oh 
Cue in Devonshire’ (170), 
Rivibves and { ype ¢ 
Come up from his Thicket. . 


to more healthy, there is by Louisa Starr 
(153), ‘A Study,’ that of a woman’s head, 
use for absence of affecta- 
tion and of ‘ The Carpet 
Bazaar at Cairo’ (181), Dillon, seems to 


i 
: 


sk at the 
Walker, A.R.A., is proposed to be enlarged, 
yet it has the interest which 


not 
generally to Mr. Walker’s works, 
On these two screens are a few 
merit, by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. 
Mason, sey ¥ H. 
E. Hayes, R.H. ’ Ww. 


carefully ie 
ive is ‘The Messenger’ (318), J. E. 
tive is e The Pt J 


t, but although | standin 





S. Mann, Miss Solomon, | tions, 
and | principles 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRENCH ARTISTS, 
168, NEW BOND STREET. 


egy Go), Boudin Near Windsor 
’ Aubinié: ; ‘ Landscape’ 105), Rous- 
= ¢ Stream throu the Wood (110), 
De Cock ; ‘On the Seine’ (124), Sisley; ‘After 
Rain’ (129), Michel, &c. : 

Some of these views are well chosen, but 


et See ’ 
dhe pair relying effet to give ae 


A ma of the subjects few painters 
ee ee ae for works in 
important. There are, as in all collec- 

tions of French a proportion of snow- 
pi which are admirably painted. 
‘The Arrest of Charlotte Corday’ (1), Deho- 
, shows a street rabble of the lowest order 
round and furiously threatenin their 


diferent eve 


gres. gures 
another by H. Levy (103). vee 

‘A Few Friends’ (22), by Fantin, is supposed 
to be an assem in the studio of the painter, 
who, by the way, has a very elegant taste in 
flower-painting, of which there are many exam- 
ples in this exhibition. 

* Ponies and — ‘ Pe y's Bonheur, 
i the of t ; 
is equal to the very pst ve a Wellant work 
called ‘ Milking-Time’ G). French ters, 
we have said, are very jul in with 
winter- . A striking example of: is 
« Sunset— Winter ’ (55), — It s 
remar its quiet breadth. bsenc 
= roe Soon noticed ; as = aaa 
le of this may be instanced ‘ ‘oman 

i (75), Boulard. 

in 


hild eatin ‘ 
There are » de teresting works 
| Huguet, Manet, Harpignies, Chartran, Schol. 
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THE AQUARIUM AT BRIGHTON. | 


coos | 


So far back as May, 1856, there was printed | 
in the Art-Fournal a paper entitled “A | 
New Pleasure ;” it showed the enjoyment 
that might be derived from marine aguarium, 
and bore testimony to the enterprise of Mr. 
E. Lloyd. The former was in its infancy, | 





the latter beginning a career in which he has 
since . e drawing-room tanks | 
that held the shrimps, tiny crabs and perri- 
winkles, and actinie, are now huge recep- 
tacles in which a shark may swim. Science 
and Art have both aided the movement. 
Mr. R: Warrington and Mr. P. H. Gosse 
(1853) were the predecessors of Mr. Lloyd ; 
they had previously taught us how to make 


salt water and how to useit. But these able | | 


and eloquent writers on the subject limited 
their projects to the refreshments that might 
thus be introduced into drawing-rooms, and 
Mr. Lloyd was then content to be a dealer 
in wonders of the sea. 

Little thought Mrs. S. C. Hall—when she 
wrote that pleasant description of the small 
tank which had given her “ a new pleasure ” | 
she desired to s with others—that she | 
would live to see two “monster” exhibi- | 
tions in oy oe. to which hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands, go daily, and which 
are now classed among the more important 
institutions of the country ; being, indeed, 
not anerely objects to gratify curiosity, but 

regnant with immense good as tending 
fay to increase the food of the com- 
munity. We are finding it out ; and ere 
long those who have projected and carried 
forward the means of giving us “a new plea- 
sure” will hold high rank among public 
benefactors. 

We have, on more than one occasion, 
drawn attention to the aquarium at the 
Crystal Palace, formed by a Company which 
happily pays. It is entirely the work of 
Mr. Lioyd. He keeps his guests in good 
health, ministers to their comforts, and is | 
continually receiving new acquisitions to 
his admirably arranged tanks ; he has not | 
sufficient knowledge or experience to give | 
the tanks the picturesque character they are 
made to assume at Brighton. Indeed it is | 
probable that financial considerations in- 
fluenced him in their construction ; certain | 
it is’that the Aquarium at Sydenham is a | 
profitable undertaking, and likely to be still | 
more so; the shareholders are well content; | 
while the commercial success of that at | 
Brighton is at least doubtful ; the cost of 
the one exceeding £70,000, while, probably, 
that of the other was not much over £10,000. 
Perhaps the latter will be greatly enlarged ; | 
competition is generally of value. However | 
considered, the Sydenham Aquarium is a | 
great public boon, adding essentially to | 
the many attractions of the Crystal Palace, 
and giving delight daily to the young and 
the old of all classes of its visitors. 

But the Aquarium at Brighton has advan- | 
tages which that at Sydenham never can 
have : they are obvious : the tanks are pro- 
digious in size, some of them being 20 feet 
square ; two of them, indeed, are in length | 
6o ft. and 120 ft. ; ariver of sea-water might 
perpetually flow through them ; but it is con- 
sidered more advisable that each tank shall 
be so separated that the water in one can be 
frequently, and in another seldom, renewed ; 
the water being kept in movement by air- 
pressure. The pumps are found in practice 
to be sound and —answering admirably. 
The ‘fish are at once removed from their 
native into their adopted element ; some that 
are so peculiarly “ tender,” that death would 
be sure to ensue from a@ land journey—such 























as hérrings and mackerel—enjoy their glass | (Dogherty) telling us he had been walkin 

houses in health, with the prospect of lon- | about a farmyard with a steward ; aa 

gevity; while careful study of their “habits, | being specially struck with the pig-styes— 

their Aaditats, and their needs, is carried | then rare, even in aristocratic out-houses— 

into practice by gentlemen of matured ex- | and praising them much, “ Yes, yer honour,” 

perience and ripe intelligence. | said the steward, “they’ve every convanience 
We remember a former Irish chief-justice | that a pig can ax.” 


e@eseabbea 
Wal 
Laneme- 


rR wpe 





THE ENTRANCE, 


The fish at Brighton, certainly, are tho- | average width ot about 100 ft. The work 
roughly cared for. If they need anything, | was commenced in June, 1870. Entering 
and cannot make themselves understood, | the gates, the visitor finds himself at the 
their wants will be known and ministered | top of a flight of granite steps 20 ft. in width, 
to in time. ie leading to the Entrance Court, 60 ft. by 40 

A brief description of the building will | ft.; the front elevation of the building is 
suffice ; its total length is 715 ft., with an | 18 ft. high, and consists of five arches with 





THE VESTIBULE. 


ferra-cotta columns and enrichments. From | varying from 55 ft. by 30 ft., to 20 ft. by 11 ft. 
the Entrance Court, the Entrance Hall, | 6 in. ; one of them being one hundred and 
which is 80 ft. by 45 ft., is entered through | twenty feet in length. 

three doors : from the Entrance Hall there| The Aquarium is “a new pleasure” at 
are three corridors, the principal of which | Brighton, and one that will contribute 
is the Aquarium proper, 220 ft. long ; on | largely to the prosperity of that prosperous 
either side are the tanks, 28 in number, | town. If a rate were levied on its inhabi- 
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tants for the maintenance of this vast attrac- 
tion, the tax would be only just; for, beyond 
question, many thousands of pounds will 
be spent there by the health or holiday- 
seekers of all England. If the whole of the 
cost of the building, which, wearetold, is over 
£70,000, had been defrayed by the town, the 
town would have been recompensed ly. 
Brighton has fewer attractions—including 
the country eight or ten miles round—than 
any other sea-bathing place of England. 
Hitherto it has mainly depended on its two 
piers for pedestrians, and its “ Downs” for 
equestrians ; it has really nothing else. Ten 
or twelve miles away you may find sources 
for thought — ancient remains, venerable 
castles, and lovely woods and dells ; but in 
Brighton proper—nothing. The Aquarium 
was therefore exactly what that much-fre- 
quented, if not very fashionable,town wanted, 
and which it has obtained under the most 
favourable circumstances. of drive “ by the sea.” * 

_ If its rulers and governors do not appre-| . As it is, the best has been done that 
ciate this enormous boon, and strive by | could have been done. Descending several 
every possible means to sustain it, all we | stairs, lined with graceful erra-cotia vases, 
can say is, that they are equally unwise | examples of Art-manufacture, the works of 


and ungrateful. Of a surety, within the 
next four or five years, there will be a dozen 
such establishments in the several ports of 
the kingdom: Brighton will not long be 
without rivals. 

It is, however, less with the Science than 
the Art of the Brighton Aquarium that we 
have todo. It is a pleasure to know that 
its Art is of a right order ; the struc- 
ture is too low to give the architect much 
scope, and that evil might have been easily 
avoided—a greater height, say of 5 or 6 feet, 
would have been of immense advantage, 
while it could have done no possible harm ; 
it would have been looked over by all who 
walked on that part of the east cliff which 
leads from the Steyne towards Kemp-town. 
Nowhere could the view of the sea have 
been interrupted ; but if it had been, the 
evil would have been a small matter, con- 
sidering the long line of three or four miles 














THE FERNERY AND WATERFALL. 


Mr. Pulham (with most ot which engrav- | they hide too much, but which give them 
ings have made our readers familiar), we | shade and consequent health : fish, like all 
enter the vestibule; leaving to the left a| other created things, must have retirement 
very handsome apartment, where refresh- | and rest. In time, the rocks will be par- 
ments—and, indeed, dinners—may be had. | tially covered with ey: and the actinia 
The vestibule is large, supported by érra- | will soon cling to them as homes; they 
cotta pillars. Out of this leads a e to | have partiall done so already. The rock- 
the walks on the roof, to which there is an | work, as well as the other work we shall 
entrance for invalid chairs, where they maybe | presently describe, is entirely the design and 
moved about, and another passage, oneither construction of Mr. JAMES PULHAM, of Brox- 
side of which are the fish-tanks. Here we | bourne. They advance indubitable claims 
meet with some pillars appropriately and very | to rank as examples of picturesque Art. 

beautifully carved in stone by Mr. Pender | At the end of the broad passage, on either 
—works that should be carefully examined | side of which are the enormous tanks, is one 
—they require and deserve it; they are of the most impressive, most effective, and 
examples of refined Art, rather too much in | most refreshing sights to be seen anywhere 
the shade to be rightly appreciated, but | —rock-cliffs, ferneries, and waterfalls : that 
which exhibit great ability on the part of | is also the work of Mr. Pulham ; and it is 


the artist. In another corridor are some oe 

of Messrs. Ransome’s excellent specimens, | of ane : 

i ifici igh Aquarium,”’ who is entitled to the highest 

in artificial stone. . a oy A the manner in which he has carried the work 
Each tank, entirely open, or rather en- | through from beginning to cad, in I we original = 

closed by huge sheets of plate-glass, is lined | (which may be seen in the present bullding), ily and 


* Mr. E. Birch, “ designer and constructor of the 





‘ ° posed to do that which might ha 

at the back and at the sides by picturesque | most beneficially done. had had been,, the structure 
. *_* Id ha now it ever c oe. 

ledges of rock-work, judiciously and very | — is: dye Mew ndnnge to be in- 

tastefully constructed, with wisely arranged | terfered with : he was arrested in his progre:s—a mani- 

interstices for the fish, wherein, perhaps, | fest evil not only to the Aquarium but to the town. 


far more important scale, as in the ae 
of Mr. Bessemer, at Denmark Hill, and 
notably in the park at Battersea, on which 
time has had its improving influence. At 
Brighton he has been confined for space ; yet 
he has done wonders, considering the few ad- 
vani he possessed as to height, length, 
th, His supremacy above all 
other “decorators” of this order he owes 
chiefly to his . . . . 
sandstone, which, we believe, is a coating 
of cement and sand, mixed by some peculiar 
ee yy laid over common stones, burs, 
ints, &c. ; the mixture, be it what it may, 
is so as not in the slightest degree 
to prejudice the water that passes over it 
or to injure the plants that grow among and 
about it ; while its appearance is so natural 
as easily to deceive the uninitiated, and, in- 
deed, the eye of the geologist. We were told 
that the men of science who assembled at 
Brighton in the summer expressed surprise 
where he could have obtained blocks so 
large, and they were not undeceived until 
after a examination. It is made 
to assume the various textures and colours 
of actual sandstone, the colours being in 
the substance, and not merely laid or 


painted on. 

Obviously these blocks may have the 
most picturesque forms ; vacuums may be 
left ad ibitum,; hollows to hold soil for 
ferns and other rock-growths ; here one 
may be rounded, and here one inted ; 
a mass may be in this place, and a bold 














projection in another ; interstices for plant- 
ing being judiciously left wherever they can 
be most effective ; while water may be 
made to fall from the summits, winding 
about fantastically yet naturally, rushing 
over caves or dripping through mosses, 
terminating in rugged pools where fish har- 
bour, and running in narrow rivulets, or 
through broad channels in which flourish 
the flower-weeds of the lake and river. 

This is exactly what has been done at 
Brighton on a comparatively small scale, 
and at Mr. Bessemer’s and in ‘eye ee 
on a large plan. These it may be our plea- 
sant duty to describe hereafter. At the 
Aquarium, seats are placed at the east end, 
just outside the music-room, wheace the 
whole effect of this fernery is seen at a 
glance. The water falls over a massive 

brow (as shown in the engraving), 
winds about, forms pools, and runs off 
through small channels. The several inter- 
stices are even now richly planted with 
ferns—young as yet, but giving abundant 
“greenery,” and destined to grow so that 
they will clothe the whole with verdure, 
and require trimming rather than nursing. 
What now exists is very charming, but by 
no means what it will ultimately be. 

We show that the Aquarium is not the 
only attraction which “the Aquarium” con- 
tains : it will be obvious that much study, 
experience, and knowledge, combined with 
natural taste, are required to render ferneries 
of this kind more than merely agreeable ; 
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clumsy or ill-educated hands and minds 
would make them confused and out of har- 
mony : attempting too much is to be avoided, 
as well as doing too little. In all:the works 
executed by Mr. Pulham, the just medium 
has been aimed at and 

that are in private nds can- 
by few ; those at Bri ton will 
hundreds of th $; ea 
tinually improving them, G 
doubt tha the bare of the 
that of the Brighton 

“ entire satisfaction.” ee 








is keepi fish in 
daily cegndittig their number ; 
his “ business” with thought; 


, Havre, and Boulogne, 
example to the man 


tegrity of ; deriving all ‘thé pidthie [29 *p-£fe 

con trout the established meal ts 3 heralds wo 
Or. unders.~* 

a ‘4 

the kind we may look for wit aiftl’ 

confidence in several of the sed: of Novem 


re gy In time we may—ai 
be by such men as Mr. 
Mr. Buckland—know as much* 


fish of the sea as we do of thé” 
the air; and that which has 


an amusement—or, at best, ‘a® t| dy illustrative ome 
study—may be pom veges t’| engraving” anf of ¢ 
of good it will co upon” thie’ “€offi- | me 

munity. Brighton will have thiise” 

to be thankful for, as well as protid“of, 


this addition to its attractions ;" ajid" if 
the people, or rather the authoritiés,’of That 

and populous town do , 

iate its value, they must’ ‘be/very 

w administrators of its many” and 

d resources for the benefit ofits inha- 
itants as well as the public. ~* * © 
The fresh-water aquaria are ;'noW  be- 
ginning to assume a completed’’form ; 
already, as we learn from the nyt wen 
Hi that department is rapidly : 


“In one of the tanks, are two sulci ack. 


a discon heya &c. The nt ot as yet, 
quiescent : seem content Happy ; 
but who shall answer for their voraciou$ness, 
if excited! The bull-trout, located ‘with, 
the jack, seems able to take care of itself ;' 
but the ultimate end of the etd little 
there may be safely p sd 

most interesting of the fresh-water fi8h 
dae ye carp. There are several 
ies; but the beauty of sothe ofthe 
specimens surpasses anything of the"kfhd 
we have ever seen. Their colour if we may 
so describe it, is a golden crimson of the 
richest dye ; but, heightened as it is by 


contrast with the white body of the fish, no | *™*® 


description can afford a just peng! it ;.to 
use a stereotyped phrase, it must bé seen to 
be believed. Amo the carp is one of 
pure white, which a double-tail) of 
singular conformation. Most of thése fresh- 
water fish were presented to the Aquariim 
by Mr. Wilson, of Fletching, who gave fe 

on 


_mission to Mr. Lawler to drag the” poh 


his estate.” ; 

No doubt other gifts will arrive in due 
course ; British fish, of the river, lake 
and pond, will soon be representéd.+ In the 
Thames alone, there are twenty-seven dif- 
ferent sorts; many of them are seldom 
seen, and more rarely caught: among them 
are the ape op and the lamprey :\ with 
prodigious ; we saw one that weighed 
no less than eleven pounds ;“and” ojice 
caught a barbel at Teddington twelve 
pounds in weight. The fresh-water aquarium 
will, in time, mval that of the sea-water ; 
already, indeed, it does so to some extent. 

S. C. HALL. 





“Those 


| LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF THE 


CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


THE opeaia of the new Library and Museum 
which thé Corporation of ‘the. City of London 








Mr. Gardner 


that some plan may be'devised for, at the same 
tite, ro seer his ‘name"as the founder of 
such a Museum, and securing the ‘fruits of his 


labours to the country. ¢ | © iar a 
«Paintings and gems displayed by Mr. J: 
Cook ; armour, antiqyjties;-plate, cgins, paint- 
ings, medals, b igus exhibitors 5?) ls 


y \vVariqus 
Mr. Wyon ; Autographs by, Bit ne teed, 
n 


fay at iat Se ar 


yéar’s effort at South 

the contributiohs off d?dézen* és 

City of London from ‘their own’ ptivaté’¢ollec 
tions. - ~wraihiiitiaiie aiiiaiaeedid 4 


3 

We congratulate eM; H.” * the, 
and valuable contents of the catalogue. It is a 
beautiful specimen of typography, from the 
press of Blades, East, and Blades; and will be 
@ necessary book for all Art-libraries. Some 
interesting information as to the City companies 
is to be found in the volume. 








_| Che 


eve | Angelo.” 
Solon SEs * 


of 
iture. “ This” gentléman “will ‘be ri : 
by potent a a ndtlodal Senbtactor? We ak ' 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SCUOLA DI 
SAN ROCCO, VENICE. 
as meee (CRUCIFIXION. 
Tintogetto, F ! a A. Schultheis, Engraver. 


t : 
eee a vast gallery 


of thé - works: of@ omo Robusti, better 


utniest | known in'theswoddgef Art as I1 Tintoretto, 
. | a#nameshe ire —— been the 

Sofi sofr.ai dyex. SfBhere are few public 
A -of.-any in the glorious old 


; by pictures from 
his, - hand and imagina- 
.tivermindfrom iaxsingle portrait, to can- 


; ete get besmfeasured by yards, and 


earé.,cromdeds with figures one is 
‘able.te-etliimerate for multitude. 
ved, for ae is 

forty feet in width:«.It was painted for the 


a in which it is 
#Scuola di San Rocco, 
numerous charitable 
















always been re- 
ndest productions, 
markable manner his power 
oa wild extravagance, 
boldgiess of execution ; while 
me it exhibits, in its drawing, 


knowledge*of' th human figure. One 


= nc lg : e 
| has but to, examine™in detail our small en- 


graving. to discover what a wealth of mate- 
rial pagiarkicm('S & the composition, and 
what strange waitee make up no small por- 
of ‘scene. To attempt any 
ane en would occupy far too 
much space here. The late T. Phillips, 
R.A., says, in one of his lectures delivered 
in’ the Academy, that Tintoretto’s 
ictures of+sacred subjects in St. Roch, 
exhibit a combination of extraordinary 
power, and weakness in the control of it ; 
or. rather an abandonment of the attempt, 
as sets all criticism at defiance. The 

_of his. execution, and the beauty 


Wof his tones of colour, are worthy of being 


added to the grandeur of design of M. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





I,W.—We noticed last month the 
Scitipstayen by Mr. Nivian A. Webber, ot Ryde. 
is. t . Vivian A. We , of Ryde. 
This liberal fa we understand, to be 
by others ; namely, a companion-pic- 
‘ture, ‘ Yachting to bé painted, it is presumed, 
by the same’ artist, Mr. Fowles, of Ryde ; 
and a donation’ of bodks relating to Art, to the 


rary in Newport. 
Mr. Webber's ,inteyestjin Art is evidently some- 
more than nal gratification: we should 
to ther instances of mvuaironnce 
other towns: they. would open up bright 
for. painters and athe e Ryde 
school of, Art’ has*lost the services of this 
ntlemian as its president ; from circumstances, 

he exact partictits of which have not reached 
us, hé has felt ‘that He'’could no longer hold the 
: “sd as" t6* be of use to the institution 


aided so one: gle éstablish, and he has 
conséquehtly This can but be matter 
* Mopoamaaesd aeetee C ittee of the City 
t ommittee 
and County Fine Art*Association has issued its 
report of the result of the exhibition recently 
held in Worcester. It was chiefly a “loan” 
exhibition ; and the receipts for admittance so 
far exceeded the expenditure of every kind as to 
leave a considerable balance in the hands of the 
treasurer. As this is the first year of operation, 
the result augurs well for the future. ; 


By 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—The lectures at the 
Royal Academy for this season are 
to commence as follows :—Anatomy, Pro- 
fessor Partridge, November 4 ; Chemistry, 
Mr. Barff, November 28; Painting, Mr. 
Cope, R.A., January 2; Sculpture, Mr. 
Weekes, R.A., February 10; Architecture, 
Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., March 4. 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY.—At the recent an- 
nual general meeting of the Graphic 
Society the following artists were elected 
members :—P. F. Poole, R.A., G. D. Les- 
lie, A.R.A., E. Hayes, R.H.A., T. Cottier, 
and H. Carter, Painters; J. B. Philip, 
Sculptor ; H. Currie; Architect. Mr. Foley 

_ R.A., was again unanimously re-elected 
President for the two ensuing years. It was 
also resolved that ladies be invited to attend 
the conversazione on the 9th of April, 1873. 
The dates of meeting for this session were 
fixed for November 13, December 11, Janu- 
ary 8, February 12, March 12, Aprilg. Thus 
the first conversazione of the society was 
held on the 13th ult., when, among the works 
exhibited, were three oil-paintings by Blake, 
powerfully illustrative of the peculiarities of 
that artist. Portfolios of wings, and 
works by Messrs. Hayes, McKewan, Watts, 
R.A., Topham, Palmer, Teniswood, Fiel 

Hine, Fripp, and others, mainly contribut 

to the display of the evening. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURGEMENT OF 
THE FINE ARTS.—The society has elected 
Captain J. Britten as chairman, and F, R. 
S. Temple, M.A., deputy-chairman, for the 
season, 1873. At a meeting for the election 
of these officers, it was announced that Mr. 
Browning, honorary secretary, has 
done much during a recent tour in Italy 
and France to develop the system of foreign 
correspondence on matters of Fine Art, 
proposed by the Council of the society. 
HE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The 
society has held its annual conversazione, 
prior to its exhibition, which is now open at 
No. 9, Conduit Street. The society claims 
for the photographs exhibited this year, that 
' their superior excellence is due rather to 
increased skill and knowledge of what is 
wanted to produce certain effects “than to 
any strides having been made in any new 
direction.” However the effect may be 
attained, it is certain that something ap- 

roaching perfection in photography has 

n arrived at, and that the society is 

able to show as the | ype ae of its 
members some beautiful works of Art. 
Among the principal exhibitors are Mr. 
Bedford, Messrs Robinson & Cherrel, of 
Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Rejlander, Mr. Maw- 
daley, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Abney, Mr. Mit- 
chell, Mr. Vernon Heath, and the Hon. 
Stuart Wortley. The exhibition is certainly 
not an advance on those of a similar kind 
that have preceded it. 

THE LATE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—Messrs. A. B. Daniell, Richard 
Attenborough, and Alfred J. Copeland have 
addressed a letter to = —_ ras 

inst “the unwise policy of ho con- 

perm exhibitions.” We have 

a strong conviction to that effect—at least, 
in so far as the year 1873 is concerned. Far 
better it will be to have no exhibition, than 


one that will do no credit to any , and | very 


certainly will not “ pay.” We appeal from 
the managers to the Commissioners, some 
of whom we may hope will reason on the 
matter, and hear the public voice. The three 
gentlemen referred to state their objections 
to “borrowing jewels and other objects,” 
which they deem out of harmony with the 
purpose for which International bitions 


were established. But what would the late 
Exhibition have been without them? As 
a mere show of beautiful and wonderful 
things, there is the Museum over the way, 
where loan-collections may be, and are, 
grand attractions and teachers. We 
expect that Museum will be the chief lender 
next year ; indeed, if there were any means 
of joining the two, the good and the bad, 
such a course might be very desirable. We 
may safely a that no Art-manufac- 
turer of repute, British or foreign, will con- 
tribute to the Exhibition of 1873. We 
confess we cannot comprehend the follow- 
ing announcement :—“At the recent Inter- 
national Exhibition the sales of works of 
Art and other objects effected through the 
agency of the price-clerks appointed by her 

ajesty’s Commissioners amounted to the 
following :— British works of Art, &c., 
£4,410 ; foreign works of Art, &c., £6,180 : 
total, £10,590.” 

THE death of two artists—both well 
known in times gone by—Mrs. W. - 
ter and Mr. W. Fisk, occurred after our 
“obituary” sheet was at press. We must, 
therefore, postpone till next month any 
notice of them and their works. 

MEssrs. AGNEW have exhibited at their 
gallery, Waterloo Place, a most interesting 
series of sketches and drawings, made in 
the Holy Land, in Egypt, and Nu ia. They 
are admirable as works of Art, and are 
evidently faithful copies of places that 
cannot copied too often. ey are in 
ae is: “yr -— were “taken on 

ie spot” r. H. arper, an accom- 
— artist, who accompanied the Earl of 

udley to the East. 

THE NEw BRITISH INSTITUTION IN 
NEW BOND STREET.—We are compelled 
to postpone notice of the very interesting 
this aller which has been again opened in 

is gallery. 

ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK.—The 
purchase of these grounds has now so many 
earnest and powerful advocates, that we 
must believe in the probability of their 
—- secured for “the people.” The late 
Lord Mayor is one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the scheme. In a recent letter 
addressed to the 7#mes he thus comprehen- 
sively—and, indeed, eloquently—sums up 
the advantages that may be looked for :— 
“Sufficient attention has scarcely been 
directed to the fact that the preservation of 
the park—desirable and important as it is 
—is very far from being the sole object of 
the supporters of the enterprise. As an 
arena of varied and healthful recreation and 
enjoyment, as an institution in which in- 
struction in the most comprehensive sense 
will be combined with amusement, as a 
practical educator of tastes and habits, as a 
counterpoise to the debasing and ruinous 
‘pleasures’ to which numbers — perhaps 

e ee er ep masses 
unhappily , and as a powerf 

t for the accomplishment of many 
objects conducive to the welfare of the 
people, the aos and palace, conducted on 
the principle contemplated by my friends 
and cyeall would be invaluable.” 

THE STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
destined for the ores bi poe tet been 
successfully cast in bronze, ill, it is 

be erected in its - place before 
long. . It is an equestrian figure, the 
work of Mr. C. Bacon. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., has been en- 
gaged on an illustrated work, with vor 8 
tive text, which, we understand, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Longman and Co. : 
it is called “ rome Animals Invented,” 
a singular subject a marine-painter to 





take in hand. 





of Admiralty, that it is proposed to annex 
the Banqueting Hall to the Painted Hall 


contemplated ; and a meeting of inhabitants 
has been held for promoting the object. A 
site has been found where the Rectory of 
St. Mary’s, Newington Butts, now stands : 
this house will be demolished when the new 
parish-church is erected. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE-GAL- 
LERY.—It is pleasant to state that two more 
of the pictures, to which prizes were 
awarded, have been purc ; viz., Gill's 
very beautiful painting of *A Waterfall in 
wie Rian By w — at — 
tainebleau,’ . Desanges. us 
twelve of the works to which prizes were 
awarded have been sold. There have been 
very many other sales from the Collection, 
Foreign and British ; the’ Gallery'1s now 
much frequented by collectors. 

In “ THE SPECIAL GALLERY FOR LOAN 
COLLECTIONS,” at the Crystal Palace, are 
now exhibited the sketches by John Leech ; 
that they are of great interest there can be 
no question ; whether it would be desirable 
to obtain them by purchase for “ tlie 
nation” is another matter. The attempt 
to do so is termed “a patriotic move- 
ment :” we cannot say why. To aid the 
sisters of the artist may be a public 
duty, and few have a better claim to one of 
the Crown-pensions; but these pencil- 
sketches They be no mig Red the 
country. are ex y ; as 
specimens of sudden thought put me 
paper, perhaps they are among the best 
things of the kind that have pro- 
duced ; but that is not enough to justify 


a project for waar them in our national 
olay we should first ascertain if the 
trustees would accept them. One thing, 
however, is certain; these dra jor 
sketches, or first thoughts (nine-tenths of 
them are little more than pencil scratches 


will be a attraction at the 
Palace, we con e Mr. Wass on 
obtaining them. If be many con- 
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ceremony —the ceremony having taken 
place at the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor 
panene. It oe subscribed for by a 
who were, of course, present on the 
camden; The portrait is painted by Cap- 
tain .Mercier, who is said to be an excel- 
lent volunteer officer : a pees hy — 
an i artist, w igh, an 
Srecrvedly high; rank among the por- 
trait-painters of the country. The news- 
paper describe it as a striking 
and effective likeness ; we are quite sure 
it is a valuable picture, eminently entitled 
to the praise bestowed upon it by the Lord 
er, and other witnesses in attendance. 
ULWICH COLLEGE.—It is welcome news 
that the Governors are about to make 
vision, “ with the sanction of the President 
and Coungil of the Royal Academy,” for 
the ion and custody of the beauti- 
ful collection of works of Art in the Picture- 


; and that after defraying expenses 
a shall, out of navenelaine : 


CEP SES 

girls in and de- 

and o ise for savenmunane of 

in Art.” The College has been 

y years a “silent sister :” the pre- 

sent head-master is an enlightened gentle- 

man of nem: he has set 
tas 


5 





perfect as a model of true Scul 

Ei cas Aeamehern'elmest oo. seushanag te 
said : cont 6h Citta, See CORY 
fans ; others scent- ; others pretty 


; these are chiefly of 
French design, graceful and effective ; 
drawn in many instances, especially where 
flowers are Frouped, by a master-hand. 
The issues of the Season 1872-3, including 
cartes of hassiase af te {omen pests 
its ines e poets, 

are “ne in pa pny penne of yess 
receding, not y as s novelty, 

t as concerns Art. There will be no 
merry-meeting at Christmas that may not 
derive instruction, as well as amusement 
and enjoyment from these toys for the 
young and for the old. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE was born 
one hundred years ago; he was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital; and the present 
scholars in that renowned school have 
determined to celebrate the fact “by a 
memorial (some commemorative group in 
silver or pronze) to be held each year by 
the ward that has most distinguished 
itself.” This seems to us but a poor and 
— recognition of the great poet; to 

a bronze group for a year u a 
boy’s chimney-piece—in a ward! Would 
it not be wiser to honour his memory by 
placing some tribute on his neglected grave 
at Highgate? It is not without a mark, as 
the grave of Leigh Hunt was, until a sub- 
scription removed the reproach ; nor is it 
tumbling down, as was the head-stone 
ae = remains J Cc — ype _ 

-a-dozen sympathizing friends repai 
it; but a fitting no ome is needed : 
to erect such a work would be to confer 
honour on all who aided. 

AN EXHIBITION OF FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ART was opened last month, for a 
few days only, in the pleasant surburban 
pe of Enfield, under the presidency of 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P. The spacious 
riding-house of Col. Somerset was appro- 
riated to the purpose; and it was well 
stocked with works of varied character 
very many being contributed by the local 
inhabitants, Prizes were awarded for ex- 
cellence in objects of luxury and utility. 

THE LORD MAyor distributed the prizes 
awarded by the Turners’ Company to Eng- 
lish workmen and apprentices who have 
sent in the best specimens of hand-turning. 

THE MANSION-HOUSE FUND for raising 
a national memorial to the Prince Consort 
has been closed, and a report forwarded to 
her Majesty. A letter of acknowledgment 
re _ received ome Sir Thomas we 

ulph, conveying the Queen’s 
thanks to those who have endl the 
completion of a work “which has been 
wat with affectionate interest her 
Majesty, and which has been executed in a 
manner entirely worthy of the objects for 
which the public so liberally subscribed.” 
MESSRS, WARD AND HATCHWELL, 
naturalists, of Piccadilly, have given a new 
feature to their Art—that of i 
outward 


utilise the skins of animals and birds, and 


their museum contains many striking and | 





i i that have succeeded. 
Chief of thom are ook Instead of the 
— dh os Rae iatiotece ev fever full 

ect in pluthageahe ow eagle 
the scarlet ibis, the golden phéasant, and 
the bird of paradise ; and for hall-lamps, 


bears, monkeys, and leopards. There are 
several other adaptations, such as “game 
covers” for the ; fire-screens, in which 


between two sheets of plate-glass humming- 
birds are introduced ; rugs of the natural 
fur ; even for ladies’ hats there is veritable 
. ; while heads and wings of tiny 

umming-birds are made into brooches and 
ear-rings. It is difficult to convey an idea 
of the effect of these borrowings from 
nature ; certainly they are very remarkable, 
and no doubt would startle those who sat 
beside them, to eat or read ;—we allude - 
ey to the lamps, though they form but 
one of a dozen such adaptations. Messrs. 
Ward have made them really refined objects 
of Art, not merely curious and novel and 
interesting. 

TINTERN ABBEY ON THE WYE.—Our 
“vo ” down the romantic Wye, and an 
hour of moonlight in the most charming of 
monastic ruins, have been forcibly and very 
agreeably called to ps os | bya pic- 
ture of the scene, painted by Mr. W. H. 
Davis, a young artist of right good promise. 
It will not be exhibited, and therefore we 
notice it. It is a commission from an eminent 
Art-patron—Henry King Spark, Esq., of 
Darlington. The picture is named ‘ Timber 
Carting :’ a = laden, occupies the 
foreground ; the are being admirably 
painted. The abbey is somewhat distant 
on the river’s bank ; the Wye, “thou wan- 
derer through the woods,” is very true to 
nature, as are the trees and the various 
other accessories. We examined the very 
meritorious work of Mr. Davis in his a¢é- 
lier, where also we saw two smaller, yet not 
small, pictures—a view near Monmouth, 
and another near Chichester — commis- 
sioned by Robert Robinson, Esq., another 
collector of English paintings, to whom 
young aspirants for e are much in- 
debted. 


ART-UNION OF LoNDON.—Mr. A. Will- 
more is ing with his large 
plate of ‘ Landing Fish at Egmont,’ from 
the picture by Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A. : 
judging from an mrs Bate! that has 
come before us, subscri to the Art- 
Union, for whom the engraving is intended, 
will have a very attractive print. 

ILLUMINATED WOVEN K-MARKERS. 
—We have frequently—indeed, annually, 
for some years past—referred to the very 

eful and interesting productions of Mr. 

mas Stevens, of Coventry. There are 
few persons who are not in a measure 
acquainted with them, for they are now 
seen “everywhere,” and are certainly in 
wel cc prone benety,sondidiog thems hight 
well as uty, ren em hig 
popular. His loom sends forth a variety of 
other objects of the class; they are all in 
pure aentane of oped pans’ power eren 
exam weaving, and good specimens 
of Art. He has added to his issues several 
Christmas-cards and sachets; these also 
are of considerable excellence. They, and 
the book-markers especially, must be pro- 
duced in immense quantities to enable the 
producer to sell them for prices so appa- 
rently insignificant. Of the book- 
there are upwards of four hundred “for 
choice,” costing sixpence each, 
and seldom rising above one shilling, Ten 
years ago, when the manufacture was in its 


‘infancy, we anticipated “advance ;” it is 


pleasant to know we have not been dis- 


. 
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REVIEWS. 


- History oF ScuLPTuRE, FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGES TO THE PRESENT Time. By Dr. 
WILHELM Lisxz, Professor of Art- 


at the Polytechnicum at Stutt Trans- ; 


lated by F. E. BunNerr. With Numerous 


Illustrations. ‘2 Vols. Published by Suaru, | ‘2° 


Evper, & Co, 
THOUGH the first edition of this history appeared 
in its original language more than nine 


ago, and the book reached a second 

it has not found its way into English till now, 
so far as our recollection and researches assure 
us. We offer it a cordial welcome, not less for 
its own intrinsic value than because it is a’fitting 
ot to Dr. Litbke’s previous volumes, 
« History of Art,” also translated into our 
own language by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett, of 
which a notice was given in our Journal for 1869. 
In that work the art of sculpture was not alto- 
gether ignored, but it formed a comparatively 
insignificant portion of a history which com- 
prised in it t every element coming within 
the range of the Fine 

The success of the first edition of the “History 
of Sculpture” on the Continent induced the 
author, as he remarks in his preface to the new 
edition, to subject his “‘ work to a ——— 
revision, to fill up former gaps, to remove in- 
= of ee throughout to strive 

er greater finish, as regards subject and 
form. Above all, I have enlarged and revised 
the antique sections, in which the result of recent 

es, as well as my own continued studies, 
have been turned to account. A special section 
on the plastic lesser Arts of the ancients have 
(Aas) been added.” 

After a brief introduction, having reference to 
the nature and the course of the development of 
sculpture, Dr. Liibke traces out the chrono- 
logical history of this Art from its earliest known 
period, as found in the remains of Oriental 
sculptures, consecutively through the ancient 
— of Greece and Italy, to those of the 
Middle Ages; terminating the last at the four- 
teenth century, from which period he dates'’the 
sculpture of modern times. These epochs he 
again subdivides, so far as they admit of his 
doing this, into schools and nationalities; thus 
the progress and the decadence of the Art in 
any country are rendered perspicuous. 

y yon of the agree of jan Art, 
and comparing it wi e mystical representa- 
tions of the ancient Indians, the author takes this 
view of it. He says—‘* With contem 
races, such as the Indians, the gods form the 
central point; with practical, acting nations, 
such as the Egyptians, man occupies this posi- 
tion. Secular life, the history of the state, that 
is of the ruler, is the subject of representation ; 
it inspires the artists, and covers the monuments 
with its thousand-fold detail. Celestial life 
casts only a reflection on this present existence, 
and the gods are only introduced in their rela- 
tion to the life of the Pharaohs ; while, — 
ing superhuman nature, mythological em! 
of the natural events of the country (Isis, Osiris) 
are mingled. with an old worship of animals, 
giving rise to the most varied forms of the few 
traces of fantastic caprice exhibited in 
usually sober and intelligent character of the 

.” The same line of argument ma’ 
be carried through the entire history of Art, 
which everywhere has shaped i 
gious of the social character of 
providing for their requirements, whatever these 
may have been, se the — as it 
were commercially, by the supply. ence we 
see, as a rule, the pantheistic art of Greece and 
Rome; the sacred art of Italy and Spain 
followed by that of the Flemish schools; the 
secular art of France; the domestic art of 
an and of our own country at the present 

e. 


In following out his history of Sculpture Dr. 


reliefs, but has something to say about decorative 

ture generally, as in architectural work ; 
and, in the chapter on ‘“‘ Antique Plastic Lesser 
Arts,” he includes coins, gem-cutting, and what 
he terms “ Toreutic Works,” that is, metallic 
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Perhaps, however, the Stutt professor has 
never visited us, and therefore knows nothing of 
what England could show him—some good 
works, at least, amidst a mass to which we 
would not particularly care to introduce him. 
But there are plenty of indifferent sculptors on 
the Continent, where the Art is fostered—we are 
ashamed to say—far more liberally than among 
ourselves. 





. 
PICTURES BY WILLIAM MULREADY, R.A. 
With Descriptions, and a Biographical 
Sketch of the Painter. By James Dar- 
FORNE. Published by Virtug & Co. 
This is a large volume, intended mainly as a 
Christmas gift-book ; and of all the productions 
of the season, it is, perhaps, the best—certainly 
the best we have yet seen. Nine engravings, in 
line, from the most popular pictures of one of 
the greatest artists of our age and country 
are no small boon ; they are admirable works of 
Art, of excellence as pictures from 
the Surins of the most distinguished British 
engravers: here we have among others, ‘The 
Wolf and the Lamb,’ ‘ Choosing the Wedding 
Gown,’ ‘ The Last In,’ and ‘ Crossing the Ford 
on of our national galleries of private 
collections. Mr. Dafforne has done his part of 
the work with very great ability; the biography 
is skilfully condensed, and written in a style 
fae ng ~ | English: all the salient points 
in the life-history of the artist are given as a 
scrupulous and careful digest. He acknowledges 
his debt to Messrs. R. ve and S, Red- 
grave’s “‘Century of Painters;” but, in fact, much 
concerning Mulready—communicated by himself 
—is to be found in the pages of the Art-Fournal. 
He was, however, very dusy in speaking of his 
early history; there was always a mys 
about nen commencement of his pret e 
might tem into occupying much space 
eye dhe. powtbawr dheey : ter; but we 
must be content to refer the er to Mr. Daf- 
forne’s “‘ Life” of him ; it tells all that one would 
care to know of his public and private history. 





Me TOrNTES, ARCA: | The Ungoevings 6 
Poynter, A. e 
F. Jousert. Published by Moxon & Son. 
There are few living artists quote of illustrating 
John Keats : but assuredly Mr. Poynter is one of 
them. my Soult a me - 3a 
also—wi not e ; 
or he is thorou able to comprehend the 
delicate mind soul of him who was 
called from earth when genius was only in the 
bud ; the Seer ee Coed tomes eee 
here. Durin e was appreciated by few, 
wd thai were Madied irits ; such as Shelley 
Possibly he has been over 
: but it is unquestionable 
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“ A thing of beauty, is a joy for ever,” 
to the last, 
Hlathe theotghs the gheuniy) wed, in temmeennal.” 


there is abundant evidence of the great things 
the Poet have done, had he been permitted 
to do them his call from earth ; the poem 
is rather a foundation for hope than satisfaction ; 
an earnest of great things that were not to come. 

The illustrations are six, they are line v- 


The semblance tern coun th t gold sands, 
sem! 
Islands and,creeks, and tse Ag 





“ Church-Bells of Devon.’ 

H. T. ELtacomse, M.A., F.S, Printed 

= the Author by WILLIAM POLLARD, 
eter. 


rs 
: 
: 


goodly quarto volume of four hundred 

SAG sek. mene ae Oe. seene Sateen ean 
i, > nich oe ype 

a er e 

Ps ng Ti apd the poetry of bells ; 

next, a chapter upon chimes | and, 

netogeen one sane ene change-ringing 


g eties, in which is the 
Br Gains Chepenpde,” * Union 
Youths,” of “ ts) oe. n 
.”” «¢ Eastern Scholars,’ ov, tO Near 
*¢ London Youths,”’ ‘‘ Westminster Youths,” and 
a host of others ; this chapter offers a vast amount 
of new information, and evidences great research. 
This is succeeded by ‘The Law of Church- 


HE 





—only an inch across—of ancient times, to the 
“Great Toms,” “Big Bens,” and “Great 
Peters” of our own country and times; and 
foreign bells—the king of which is the great 
bell of Moscow, nearly 193 tons, and 
measuring no less than 65 a aa 
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Axt,Stupigs From NATURE: For the use of 
acturers. 
Published by Virtur & Co. 


eee cual marten ici 
“ into one — and 
beautifully volume, due honour has been 


it is full of i 


Tue First Book or Botany. By JoHN 
Hutton BAtFour, M.D.A. Published by 
COLLINS, and Glasgow. 

This, although a cheap, is a good book: it is 

but an uction to botany, but may gratify 

the advanced student as well as the “beginner ;” 


for it is comprehensive, not as regards 
Ge casteny ond of pions, ber ath 
ee SS on ‘minor matters 


y 
© arena aa eect a se ema ee 
and has been magnified : often that which 


is of vital importance is so small as not to be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye: under the 
vee a peer etme Do are " 
and we evidence of the full harmony o all 
well—his lit caremdeale ea tang wah Bie 8 

” Each chapter or division is by 
a string of questions. 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. je Bel Rev. Epwarp CuvuTTs, 
B.A. Pu by Vintug & Co. 
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it is often em- 
of its class are 


fully satisfy those 


subjects of which it 
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ical work to 
have commenced and carried out a plan so im- 


‘portant and so perfect. 





STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, DURING 
THE MippLe Acss. By HACK. 
Revised yey Murray SMITH. Pub- 
lished by 


trTUE & Co. ae we 
The old who were once young remem 
these stories as the delights of _half a 
century ago. Maria Hack was friend of 
those who were and girls then; and it 1s 
by no means eS eS eS se 
have met with superior to i 
editor, “the reviser,” er | poy 
chan the title—the title, “ es 
of tne Olden Time:” we cannot see why. He 
has not done much more than that, if our 


hel; a on ; but, of a , the 
tom & wa yiinting; it is of 
truthfal and trustful inf iormation ; the style is 
smooth and easy, “honest English;” the 


themes are judiciously selected, and the moral 
sought to be impressed is always of value. 
The stories go a long way back, {too far, 
perhaps; or, rather, they do not carry us suffi- 
ciently low down in our ; but the young 
will never tire of reading tales of King a 
Harold, and Cceur de Lion. There are few 
juvenile Christmas books so good as this, which 
we earnestly commend to our readers as at once 
HANDBOOK FOR THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. By 
Mary Hooper. Published by GRIFFITH 
AND FARRAN. 
In her comprehensive and very intelligent pre- 
face the = truly says, “that there is no 
meal so troublesome to arrange and provide for, 
as breakfast ;” but we do not quite agree with 
her when she adds, “it is eq so, whether 
from the requirements of the rags: | 
or late; ” indeed, a very early breakfast, 
as men who leave their homes to take part in, or 
wenn tpeguans says mightier (priem tr yonpan y 
houses or public offices, require, should be pro- 
vided for and arranged over-night; and one 
of the first duties of service is early-rising. 

Even the etme sadly inex house- 
keepers of the present day scarcely know how to 
order a dinner of the usual stamp; but the 
dishes that are generally met with at the break- 
fast-table are utterly unfit to sup the wear 
and tear of body and spirit, which the “ bread- 
earners” of the family have to encounter during 
a long day of necessary fatigue, seldom un- 
— with anxiety. 

The author of these valuable receip 
“ that the little ‘ handbook’ does not pretend to 
give directions for every well-known breakfast- 

ish, but rather to supplement these by some 
novelties, which have merit of being as eco- 
— as the present price of provisions will 

iw,’ 

* One of the most valuable characteristics of this 
** hand-book”’ is the skill and judgment shown 
in utilising the materials left from “ to-day’s 
ae for tg: oc breakfast, so that 

ly expensive “bacon and eggs,” “rum 
steak,” or “mutton chop,” are => , 
nor really half as ‘‘ nice” as what can be le 
from that which is left of a “commonplace 
dinner.” 

We assure our readers that “‘ The Handbook 
for the Breakfast-Table” is the cheapest shil- 





ipts sa 


f | ling’s worth ever presented to a 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 


WE can allot but small space to the nine pretty, 
interesting, and instructive books on our table— 
the Chrisimas-books of ‘a firm that has esta- 
blished a high character for such important 





FINIS. 





VIRTUE AND CO., PRINTERS, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 





A pleasant and profitable book is “‘ Gzor- 
FrY’s GREAT FAULT,” by EMILIA MARRYAT 
Norris, a lady who has written much and 
always well for children. She puts all she 
Suesins ight light ; precept is never intru- 
sive, and example never oppressive. Her style 
is good; there is nothing slip-shod, — 
 argerecey & ity; nothing, in a word, 

at might be advantageously erased. 

Mayo ag a the a of 
** Gerty ye agreeable anec- 
dote. ‘A quadinother coal not give a fitter or 
more welcome gift to her juvenile and hopeful 
descendants. 

“ FATHER Time’s Story Book,” by KATH- 
LEEN Knox, isa book of fairy tales, varied 


i 


“‘GRANDMAMMA’S RELICS, AND STORIES 
ABOUT THEM,” by C. B. Bowen, is a collec- 
tion of agreeable and instructive short stories, 
strung together by a golden thread. 

“Swirt AND SuRE,” by ALFRED ELWES, 
a writer who has done much and well for the 

, carries out in a most striking and useful 


fale the principle he lays down in his preface— 
“toa cecal terensens of a delenit: 
tion of ordinary events, and a succession of 
truthful pictures of scenery and cities, drawn 
from intimate knowledge.” The book effec- 
illustrates ‘‘ the career of two brothers.” 

Bh ge TEE 
very » and may y, and with profit, 
read by children of any age. 

‘“*THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN,” by W. H. G. 
KINGSTON, will be sure to be a favourite with 
boys, as indeed are all the books of the esteemed 
and popular author. He has gone over the ° 
same ground—or rather water—so often, that he 
is enabled to tell us something new only by 
visiting scenes and places he has not hitherto 
described. This he has well done; the thick 
volume will be read with intense delight by the 


YS | youths for whom he has written it ; and many a 


talk there will be during holiday-time of the 
marvellous op allant mega ye 
nalrow escapes, an ilous positions, of the 
three heroes of his story. Bat Mr. Kingston 
incalcate right thing and upright principle 
inculcate right thinki upright principles ; 
and his books shouge tanh cowl an aunee 
The old as well as the young may read them 
with pleasure. 

os MODERN SPHINX "fis the only one of 
the nine,volumes against which objection can be 
made ; the enigmas, charades, rebuses, puzzles, 
and conundrums, “ original and selected,” are 
capital, and will —e many households when 
the long evenings of winter are with us; but 
we should ike to place before the young * there 
we eto ore the : there 
are but two of them, and they might i been 
omitted with advantage to the 

The eminent firm is a large benefactor to the 
“ future,” in the way of instruction as well as 
amusement ; they absorb, or nearly so, the 
trade in this essential d ent of literature, 
and, although this year they have not obtained 
the ion of the more established and 
reno’ writers for children, they have had 
the valuable aid of several who are well fitted to 
discharge the important duty of ministering to 
the pleasure and instruction of the young. 
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